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VIEW FROM THE WOOD. 
Tuis is a woodland scene — a smooth-trunked 
beech 


O’ercanopies my head with emerald arch; 
Primroses cluster round my feet, and reach 

In lightsome groups, like lambs upon a march, 
Down to the river’s rushy side. In speech 

Of sylvan music, from yon plumy larch, 

The throstle talks with her whose tawny breast 
Warms into wings the sapphires of his nest. 


Here let me muse, amidst the nervous air, 

Laden with scent of flowers, and song of birds, 

And undertones of river tuneful there 

Among his pebbles. Thoughts flash forth in 
words, 

As matches burst aflame, that scene so fair, 

Of stream, and vale, and hill, and flocks, and 
herds, 

Seen through the skyey loops of shady leaves, 

Its meed of thankful gladsomeness receives. 


There Cumledge hides amid its rook-loved pines 

A master kind. Yon three-arched bridge be- 
strides 

The Hotspur Whitadder, whose liquid lines 

Poured Sheough the arches, blend in gentle 
tides; 

But gentle only when the blue sky shines; 

For let but Summer tempest prick his sides, 

Then forthwith from the suden hills he roars, 

And troubles like a sea his rural shores. 


See! yonder on the tree-besprinkled steep, 
There sleeps a solemn scene. There sleep the 


Around a roofless church, itself asleep, 

And buried underneath the ivy, spread 

Along its crumbling walls. Who would not 
weep, 

If they, like me, dear friends rememberéd 

Asleep beneath yon quaint memorial stones, 

Which tell no lying history o’er their bones ? 


Have I not sprinkled the symbolic drops 

On some of those whose now untinted faces 

Are withering there? Upon the sunny slopes 

Of the green bridal hill, all white with daisies, 

Have | not married others rich in hopes ? — 

But where are they?—In yonder darksome 
places, 

Like flowers cut down beneath the mower’s 


scythe, 
On field whereon erewhile they grew so blithe! 


Cease, rueful hill, my pensive heart to twinge, 

And turn my eye where yonder prospects lure — 

Vales washed with pearly showers, and bright 
with tinge 

Of virgin Summer’s gushing garniture; 

And green-baired, cuckoo-haunted woods that 
fringe 

The heathy skirts of breozy Lammermoor : 

Ab! these are scenes for ever dear to me; 

Dearest when seen on Summer’s nursing knee! 
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Lo! rising proudly from yon wild ravine, 

See Cockburn Law, like watcher grim in arms, 
Lock north on Abbey’s fairy, sainted scene, 
And south on classic Cheviot’s ghostly charms; 
The far and fleecy vale of Tweed between, 

Rich in red orchards, and in corn-clad farms, 
In hoary castles, and in maiden towers, 

That lift their spires aloft from fairy bowers. 


But huge clouds rise and purple wide the west; 

Behind them snowy sheets in volumes fly, 

Like foam from rocks rolled back on ocean’s 
breast; 

Again to turn, and edge the rampart by; 

And lo! the bow, like Joseph’s radiant vest, 

Scarfs the broad shoulder of the darksome sky; 

Prelusive rain-mist dims the distance gray, 

And bids me hasten on my homeward way. 

Chambers’s Journal. 


RESTITUTION. 


Upon her face were lines of pain and doubt; 
Love came instead of death, and swept them 
out. 


Within her breast raged tempest strong and 
wild, 

Stilled into calm when Love said, ‘* Peace, My 
child.”’ 


Her weary feet by Love were meetly shod 
With sandals of the Holiness of God. 


Her arms drooped nerveless, after their fierce 
strain; ‘ 
Love lifted them, and they were strong again. 


Her ears were deafened with the ruthless cry 
Ve victis! crashing up against the sky; 


Sweeter than silence came Love’s voice divine, 
** Thou shalt arise again, for thou art Mine.’’ 


Thrilled through the agony of awful fears, 
‘*T will restore the locust-eaten years.’’ 


So in Love’s light her face transfigured shone, 
And she grew very fair to look upon. 


Oh vineyard, wasted once of beasts of prey, 
Thou hast put forth thy glorious fruit to-day! 


Oh jewel flung ’neath trampling feet of swine, 
Love’s hand has set thee in the crown Divine. 


Maker, Redeemer, Sanctifier, Thou 
Hast signed Thy sign upon her breast and 
brow; 


And every power superb, and each bright grace 
Flames in the perfect lustre of Thy Face. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 














THE ADVENTURES OF AUDUBON. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE ADVENTURES OF AUDUBON.* 

AxouoT eighteen years ago there died a 
man whose whim it had been to bunt in 
black satin breeches, to shoot in dancing 
** pumps,” to dress, whilst on bis woodland 
expeditions, in the finest ruffled shirts he 
could obtain from France; at one time es- 
chewing ali butcher's meat, living chiefly on 
fruit, vegetables, and fish, and never drink- 
ing a glass of wine or spirits until his wed- 
ding-day. Of his own personal appearance 
he thus writes : — ** I measured five feet ten 
and a half inches, was of fair mien, and 
quite a handsome figure; large, dark, and 
rather sunken eyes, light-coloured eyebrows, 
aquiline nose, and a fine set of teeth; hair, 
fine texture and luxuriant, divided and pass- 
ing down each ear in luxuriant ringlets as 
far as the shoulders.” An English reader 
is inclined to accuse such a man of effem- 
inacy and conceit ; probably half the accusa- 
tion is true. But the person in question 
was an undaunted backwoodsman, an excel- 
lent shot, one whose spirit neither misfor- 
tunes nor disappointments could conquer ; 
moreover he lived to produce a work on 
American Ornithology which Cuvier de- 
scribed as the most gigantic enterprise of 
the kind ever undertaken by a single indi- 
vidual. The name of this queer compound 
of ** Actwon and Narcissus” —to use the 
happy expression of his viographer — hold- 
ing a gun in one hand and a lvoking-glass 
in the other, was John James Audubon, the 
celebrated naturalist of America. 

It is somewhat curious to remark that no 
less than three naturalists — all working at 
the same time, and for a considerable period 
unknown to each other — acquired fame by 
making the birds of America known to Eu- 
rope; these were a French prince, a Scotch 
weaver and poet, and an American trader 
in cambric lace—Charles Lucien Bona- 
parte, Alexander Wilson, and John James 
Audubon. In scientific merit Bonaparte 
was far the superior; neither Wilson nor 
Audubon can properly be regarded as men 
of science, in the technical sense of the 
term; but as a drawer of birds Audubon 
must hold the first place. 


* The Life and Adventures of John James Audu- 
bon, the Naturalist. Edited, from Materials sup- 


plied by his Widow, by Rosert Bucnanan. Lon- 
don: 1868. 
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Andubon was born in Louisiana the 4th 
of May, 1780, we believe, but Mr. Robert 
Buchanan gives no information on this 
point. His father was a Frenchman, his 
mother of Spanish extraction. ‘* His earli- 
est recollections are associated with lying 
among the flowers of the fertile land in 
which he was born, sheltered by the orange 
trees, and watching the movements of the 
mocking-bird, ‘the king of song,’ — dear 
to him in after-life from many associations. 
He has remarked that his earliest im- 
pressions of nature were exceedingly vivid ; 
the beauties of natural scenery stirred a 
‘frenzy’ in his blood, and at the earliest 
age the bent of bis future studies was indi- 
cated by many characteristic traits.” Au- 
dubon’s mother appears to have died when 
he was an infant; his father, a French naval 
officer, married again, and the young na- 
turalist met with a step-mother very differ- 
ent from what step-mothers are proverbially 
said to be, for having no children of Ler 
own, she humoured the child in every whim, 
and indulged him in every luxury. The 
future naturalist — who, in the recesses of 
American forests, was to live on roots and 
fruits, and even scantier fare — was indulged 
with a carte blanche on all the confectionary 
shops in the village where his summer 
months were passed, and he speaks of the 
kindness of his step-mother as overwhelm- 
ing.” At this time they were living at 
Nantes. How long he was indulged in un- 
limited cakes and humoured in every way 
we are not told; it is just, however, in es- 
timating Audubon’s character, to bear in 
mind the influence such mistaken indulgence 
most likely had on him. Audubon’s exces- 
sive vanity and conceit would probably have 
been knocked out of him had he been early 
sent to school. However, to school at last 
he was sent. [is father wished the lad to 
enter the French navy as a cadet, or to be- 
come an engineer; accordingly a course of 
study was prescribed in mathematics, draw- 
ing, geography, fencing, and music. In the 
latter art he made great proficiency; he 
could play adroitly on the violin, flute, 
flageolet, and guitar; of dancing he was 
very fond, but, as his biographer says, it 
was ‘‘an accomplishment which, in after- 
years, he had more opportunities of practis- 
ing among bears than amongmen.” Math- 
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ematics were for the most part neglected 
for natural history rambles. The notorious 
Jacques Louis David, the French revolu- 
tionist and intimate friend of Robespierre 
(whose painting of the Rape of the Sabines 
and portrait of Napoleon I. are well known), 
was Audubon’s drawing-master, and to him 
he owed his earliest lessons in tracing ob- 
jects of natural history. ‘* The mannerism 
of the great French artist,” Mr. Buchanan 
thinks, ‘* may still be traced in certain ped- 
antries discernible in Audubon’s style of 
drawing.” While the old sailor was from 
home on naval service, the young naturalist, 
under the indulgent rule of his step-mother, 
had ample opportunities of gratifying his 
nest-hunting and bird-collecting propensi- 
ties. ‘* Supplied with a haversack of provi- 
sions, he made frequent excursions into the 
country, and usually returned loaded with 
objects of natural history — birds’ nests, 
birds’ eggs, specimens of moss, curious 
stones, and other objects attractive to the 
eye.’ But Audubon would not study. His 
father, though he was astonished at the 
large collection of natural objects which the 
boy had made, and paid him some compli- 
ment on it, was ‘* evidently mortified at the 
idleness of the young naturalist.” He took 
him to Rochefort with the idea of making 
him study mathematics under his own eye, 
yet mathematics had to give place to natural 
history, and so ardently did the youth pur- 
sue his favourite amusement, that at Nantes 
he soon completed drawings of two hundred 
specimens of French birds. In v in his fa- 
ther urged him to win fame and glory by 
foliowing the ‘* French Eagles,” Audubon’s 
heart was with the eagles that soared aloft 
in the sky; for the figures that adorned the 
French standard he cared not at all. So 
the yo.th was sent to America to look after 
his father’s property. He landed at New 
York, where he caught the yellow fever; 
from thence he was removed to Morristown 
and nursed by two kind Quaker ladies, to 
whose attentive care he probably owed his 
life. Audubon was next put under the 
care of a Mr. Fisher, his father’s agent at 
Philadelphia, who took him to his villa. 
Now Mr. Fisher had strong objections to 
shooting birds and hunting; he even 





thought music hardly correct, and it was 
not likely th.t this lover of freedom and 
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wild nature would be happy with so strict a 
religious formalist. The house was ‘little 
livelier than a prison,” and he gladly es- 
caped from it. There was a pretty little 
place—a ‘*blessed spot,” as Audubon 
termed it —called Mill Grove, on the Per- 
kiominy Creek, which belonged to his fa- 
ther, and to this spot the young naturalist 
went. -The rental paid by the tenant of 
this little property supplied Audubon with 
all the money he needed, and here, he adds, 
‘**cares I knew not, and cared nothing for 
them.” Within sight of Mill Grove, and 
adjoining the property, was a place called 
Fatland Ford, where an English gentleman, 
Mr. Bakewell, and his daughter resided. 
Audubon hated the very name of an Eng- 
lishman, and nothing would induce him to 
seek the acquaintance of Mr. Bakewell and 
his daughter at Fatland Ford ; but one day, 
after the winter’s frosts had set in, as Au- 
dubon was following some grouse down the 
creek, he suddenly came upon Mr. Bake- 
well, whom kindred tastes had brought to 
the spot. The Englishman’s urbanity 
quickly dispelled the Frenchman’s preju- 
dices. Audubon says,— 

**T was struck with the kind politeness of his 
manners, and found him a most expert marks- 
man, and entered into conversation. I ad- 
mired the beauty of his well-trained dogs, and 
finally promised to call upon him and his family. 
Well do I recollect the morning, and may it 
please God that I never forget it, when for the 
first time I entered the Bakewell house. It 
happened that Mr. Bakewell was from home. 
I was shown into a parlour where only one 
young lady was snugly seated at work, with her 
back towards the fire. Sherose on my entrance, 
offered me a seat, and assured me of the gratifi- 
cation her father would feel on his return, 
which, she added with a smile, would be in a 
few minutes, as she would send a servant after 
him. Other ruddy cheeks made their appear- 
ance, but, like. spirits giy, vanished from my 
sight. Talking and working, the young lady 
who remained made the time pass pleasantly 
enough, and to me especially so. It was she, 
my dear Lucy Bakewell, who afterwards became 
my wife and the mother of my children.”’ 

Audubon was a capital marksman. On 
one occasion, while skating down the Per- 
kiominy Creek, he laid a wager with Miss 
Bakewell’s brother that he would put a shot 





through his cap, when thrown into the air 
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by his companion, he himself skating at full 
speed. ‘The experiment was made, and 
the ‘‘cap riddled.” The young naturalist, 
while at Mill Grove, met with an accident 
that nearly cut short his career. 

** Having engaged in a duck-shooting expedi- 
tion up the Perkiominy Creek with young 
Bakewell and some young friends, it was found 
that the ice was full of dangerous air-holes. 
On our upward journey it was easy to avoid 
accident, but the return trip was attended with 
an accident which had nearly closed my career. 
Indeed, my escape was one of the inconceivable 
miracles that occasionally rescues a doomed 
man from his fate. The trip was extended too 
far, and night and darkness had set in before 
we reached home. I led the party through the 
dusk with a white handkerchief made fast toa 
stick, and we proceeded like a flock of geese 
going to their feeding-grounds. Watching for 
air-holes, I generally avoided thom; but increas- 
ing our speed, I suddenly plunged into one, was 
carried for some distance by the stream under 
the ice, and stunned and choking I was forced 
up through another air-hole further down the 
stream. I clutched hold of the ice and arrested 
my downward progress, until my companions 
arrived to help me.’’ 


It was three months before he recovered. 
The treachery and rascality of a man of the 
name of Da Casta, sent over from France 
as ‘a partner, tutor, and monitor,” by the 
elder Audubon, ended in the naturalist leav- 
ing Mill Grove and walking straight off to 
New York in the middle of a severe winter. 
This person demurred to the proposed union 
with Lucy Bakewell, and appears to have 
made himself very objectionable in other 
ways. On Audubon arriving at New York 
with a letter of credit to a man named Kan- 
man, he found that he had no money to 
give him, and Kanman disclosed * the 
partner’s ” treachery by hinting that Aubu- 
bon should be seized and shipped for China! 
No wonder the young naturalist was ‘* fu- 
rious” at such treatment, and sailed im- 
mediately to his parents’ home in Nantes. 
The result of Audubon’s voyage to France 
was satisfactory to himself. Da Casta was 
removed from his position, and the elder 
Audubon gave his consent to his son’s mar- 
riage with Lucy Bakewell. Shooting, fish- 
ing, collecting natural history specimens, 
the future American ornithologist was as 
happy as could be. In one year two hun- 
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dred drawings of European birds had been 
completed ; ‘* a fact,” as his biographer re- 
marks, ** which displays marvellous indus- 
try, if it does not necessarily imply a sound 
artistic representation of the birds drawn.” 
After remaining at Nantes for one year, he 
entered as a midshipman the French Ma- 
| Tine; be made one short cruise in the se?- 
vice of France, and then returned to Mill 
Grove once more, its master. He had not 
yet gained possession of Lucy Bakewell, 
and the young lady’s father advised Audu- 
bon to gain ‘‘ some knowledge of commer- 
cial pursuits” before marrying bis daugh- 
ter. With characteristic promptitude — 
amor addidit alas — Audubon started for 
New York, and entered the counting-bouse 
of Mr. Benjamin Bakewell. Here ‘he 
made rapid progress in his education by 
losing some hundreds of pounds by a bad 
speculation in indigo.” It was not likely 
that Audubon, fond of a free, wild country 
life, and devoted to the study of birds and 
plants, ever should have been content ‘* be- 
hind the counter,” and so, after a season 
of probation, during which Mr. Bakewell 
became convinced of the impossibility of 
tutoring Audubon into mercantile habits, 
the naturalist gladly returned to Mill Grove. 
As a proof of his unfitness for business, he 
relates that he once posted a letter contain- 
ing 8,000 dollars, and forgot to seal it. 

On April 8, 1808, he was married to Miss 
Bakewell in her father’s house at Fatland 
Ford. He sold Mill Grove, and, investing 
his capital in goods, prepared to start for 
the West. The newly-married pair sailed 
down the Ohio in a flat-bottomed float, 
named an ark—a mode of travelling ex- 
ceedingly primitive and tedious — and 
reached Louisville after a voyage of twelve 
days. At Louisville Audubon ‘ com- 
menced trade under favourable auspices, 
but the hunting of birds continued to be 
his ruling passion.” Among the Louisville 
planters he found a ready welcome, and bis 
life, in the company of his young wife, was 
one of extreme happiness. But the study 
of birds and business could not go together. 

Audubon’s sojourn at Louisville was made 
memorable by his acquaintance with Alex- 
ander Wilson, the weaver-poet of Paisley. 
Their meeting is thus described by Audu- 
bon :— 
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** One fair morning I was surprised by the 
sudden entrance into our counting-room at 
Louisville of Mr. Alexander Wilson, the celebrat- 
ed author of the ‘American Ornithology,’ of 
whose ex'stence I had never until that moment 
been apprised. This happened in March 1810. 
How weil do I remember him, as he then walked 
up to me! His long rather hooked nose, the 
keenness of his eyes, and his prominent cheek 
bones, stamped his countenance with a peculiar 
character, His dress too was of a kind not 
usuaily seen in that part of the country; a short 
coat, trousers, and waistcoat of grey cluth. His 
stature was not above the middle size. He had 
two volumes under his arm, and as he ap- 
proached the table at which I was working, I 
thought I discovered something like astonish- 
ment in his countenance. He, however, imme- 
diately proceeded to disclose the object of his 
visit, which was to procure subscriptions for his 
work. He opened his books, explained the 
nature of his occupations, and requested my 
patronage. I felt surprised and gratified at the 
sight of his volumes, turned over a few of his 
plates, and had already taken my pen to write 
my name in his fivour, when my partner, 
rather abruptly, said to me in French, * My 
dear Audubon, what induces you to subscribe 
to this work? Your drawings ure certainly far 
better, und again, you must know as much of 
the habits of American birds as this gentleman,’ 
Whether Mr. Wilson understood French or not, 
or if the suddenness with which I paused disap- 
pointed him, [ cannot tell; but I clearly per- 
ceived that he was not pleased. Vanity and the 
encomiums of my friend prevented me from 
subscribing. Mr. Wilson asked me if I had 
many drawings of birds, I rose, took down a 
large portfolio, laid it on the table, and showed 
him — as I would show you, kind reader, or 
any other person fond of such subjects — the 
whole of the contents, with the same patience 
with which he hal showed me his own engrav- 
ings. His surprise appeared great, as he told 
me he never had the most distant idea that any 
other individual than himself had been engaged 
in forming such a collection. He asked me if it 
was my intention to publish, and when I an- 
swered in the negative his surprise seemed to 
increase. And truly such was not my inten- 
tiou; for until long after, when I met the Prince 
of Musignano in Philadelphia, I had not the 
least idea of presenting the fruits of my labours 
to the world. Mr Wilson now examined my 
drawings with cure, asked if I should have any 
objections to lending him a few during his stay, 
to which I replied that I had none. He then 
bade me good morning, not, however, until I 
had wade an arrangement to explore the woods 
in the vicinity along with him, and had prom- 
ised to procure fur him some birds, of which I 
had drawings in my collection, but which he 
had never seen, It happened that he lodged in 
the same house with us, but his ‘retired habits, 
I thought, exhibited either a strong feeling of 
discontent or adecided melancholy. The Scotch 
airs which he played sweetly on his flute made 
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| me melancholy too, and I felt for him, I pre- 
sented him to my wife and friends, and seeing 
|that he was all enthusiasm, exerted myself as 
much as was in my power to procure for him 
the specimens which he wanted. We hunted 
| together, and obtained birds which he bud never 
| before seen; but, reader, I did not subscribe to 
his work, for even at that time my collection 
was greater than his. Thinking that perhaps he 
might be pleased to publish the results of my 
researches, I offered them to him, merely on 
condition that what I had drawn, or might 
afterwards draw and send to him, should be 
mentioned in his work as coming from my pen- 
cil, Lat the same time offered to open a corre- 
spondence with him, which I thought might 
prove beneficial to us both. He made no reply 
to either proposal, and before many days had 
ela left Louisville, on his way to New 


Orleans, little knowing how much his talents 
were appreciated in our little town, at least by 
myself and my friends.’’ 


Some time after this Audubon visited 
Wilson in Philadelphia and found him draw- 
ing a white-headed eagle, but though he 
was received civilly, Audubon says he 
clearly perceived that his company was not 
agreeable. Now let us look at Wilson’s 
account of his stay in Philadelphia. In his 
** American Ornithology” he writes :— 


** March 23, 1810. —I bade adieu to Louis- 
ville, to which place I had four letters of recom- 
mendation, and was taught to expect much of 
everything there, but neither received one act 
of civility from those to whom I was recom- 
mended, one subscriber, nor one new bird, 
though [ delivered my letters, ransacked the 
woods repeatedly, and visited all the characters 
likely to subscribe. Science or literature has 
not one friend in this place.’’ 


How can we account for these contradic- 
tory statements? Audubon, if his own ac- 
count be correct, might justly express as- 
tonishment when be read Wilson’s para- 
graph, Why did he not at the time men- 
tion the specimens of birds he had procured 
forhim? It was not til nearly twenty 
years passed by that Audubon gave bis own 
version of the affair at Edinburgh. Mr. 
Buchanan fairly remarks on this subject, 
‘** This and many other incidents related by 
Audubon himself must be taken cum 
grano salis.” About sixteen years after 
the incidents described, Audubon wrote this 
entry in his diary:—‘* Passed poor Alex- 
ander Wilson’s school-house, and heaved a 
sigh. Alas! poor Wilson, would that I 
could once more speak to thee and hear thy 
voice!” From Louisville, where their com- 
mercial prospects were imperilled by war, 
Audubon and his partner Rosier transferred 
their stock to Hendersonville, and being 
still unsuccessful, removed some time after 




















to St. Geneviéve, a settlement on the Miss- 
issippi. Audubon gives a pictuersque nar- 
rative of his perilous journey up this river, 
it being then nearly covered with floating 
ice of a dangerous thickness, which rendered 
it impossible to ascend the river beyond 
Cask Creek, a small stream with deep water 
and a good harbour, where they were de- 
layed for some days. Here Andubon, with 
the assistance of some Shawnee Indians, 
obtained a great many swans from a neigh- 
bouring lake, whose skins were intended 
for the ladies in Europe. The Indians are 
bold hunters and will attack a bear single- 
handed. While at Cask Creek Audubon 
was invited by these hunters toa bear-hunt. 


**A tall, robust, well-shaped fellow assured 
me that@ve should have some sport that day, 
for he had discovered the haunt of one of large 
size, and he wanted to meet him face to face, 
and we four started to see how he would fulfil 
his boast. About half a mile from the camp he 
said he perceived his tracks, though I could see 
nothing; and we rambled on through the cane- 
brake until we came to an immense decayed 
log, in which he swore the bear was. I saw his 
eye sparkle with joy; his rusty blanket was 
thrown vif his shoulders, his brawny arms 
swelled with blood, as he drew his scalping- 
knife from his belt with a flourish which showed 
that fighting was his delight. He told me to 
mount a small sapling, because a bear cannot 
climb one, while it can go up a large ‘tree with 
the nimbleness of a squirrel. The two other 
Indians seated themselves at the entrance, and 
the hero went in boldly. All was silent for a 
few moments, then he came out and said the 
bear was dead and I might come down, The 
Indians cut a long vine, went into the hollow 
tree, fastened it to the animal and with their 
united force dragged it out. I really thought 
that this was an exploit.”’ 

In the winter of the same year Aubudon 
and his partner arrived at St. Genevieve, 
which our naturalist soon discovered to be 
no place for him; so he sold his interest in 
the business to Rosier and returned to Hen- 
dersonville. On his way across a wild 
prairie Audubon met with a terrible adven- 
ture which nearly resulted in his assassina- 
tion. In an Indian log hut there was a 
woman and an Indian who had accidentally 
wounded his eye with an arrow. As Audu- 
bon lay down on a pallet of bear skins, 
with his gun close to his body and his dog 
at his side, to all appearance asleep, ‘* two 
athletic youths made their entrance with a 
dead stag on the pole. They disposed of 
their burden, and helped themselves freely 
to the whisky.” They talked together, and 
Audubon svon perceived his life was in 
imminent danger. 


*¢The lads had eaten and drunk themselves 
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| into such a condition that I already looked upon 
them as hors de combat; and the frequent visits 
of the whisky bottle to the ugly mouth of their 
dam, [ hoped would soon reduce her to a like 
state. Judge of my astonishment when I saw 
this iacarnate fiend take a large carving-knife 
and go to the grind-stone to whet its edge. I 
saw her pour the water on the turning machine, 
and watched her working away with the dan- 
gero is instrument, uutil the cold sweat covered 
every part of my body, in spite of my determi- 
nation to defend myself to the last. Her task 
finished, she walked to her reeling sons and 
said, ‘There, that’ll soon settle him! Boys, 
kill yon , and then for the watch!’ ’’ 





Fortunately just at this moment the door 
was opened and two stout travellers entered, 
each with a long rifle; the tale was soon 
told and the intended murderers secured. 
All bound hand and foot they lay till the 
morning; their feet were then unbound, 
their arms still securely tied, and they were 
marched into the woods; their cabin was 
set on fire, the skins and implements were 
given to the young Indian, and the travel- 
lers proceeded towards the settlements. 
How far this interesting narrative has been 
coloured must remain uncertain. 

Misfortunes now began to crowd thickly 
upon Audubon; he joined his brother-in- 
law in business at New Orleans, under the 
firm of ** Audubon & Co.,” but instead of 
attending to his interests he remained hunt- 
ing in Kentucky, and in consequence lost 
all the fortune at his disposal. About this 
time his father died, but poor Audubon did 
not receive legal notice of the event for 
inore than a year. His father left him some 
property in France and seventeen thousand 
dollars ; these had been entrusted to a mer- 
chant in Richmond, Virginia. Strange to 
say Audubon took no steps to obtain pos- 
session of bis French property. The mer- 
chant died insolvent, and Audubon never 
received a dollar of his money. It is im- 
possible to read of the naturalist’s often 
self-inilicted troubles, without a feeling of 
anger. Audubon was bringing anxiety and 
sorrow upon his wife and children by his 
recklessness and enthusiastic devotion to 
hunting and bird-collecting. ‘* Bills fell 
due and unmeasured vexations assailed 
him. He handed over all he possessed and 
left Hendersonville, wiih his sick wife, his 
dog and his drawings, but without feeling 
really depressed at his prospects.” The 
family now went to Louisville, where they 
were received by a kind neighbour, and 
Audubon started as a portrait draughtsman, 
and working at very low. prices soon had 
his hands full. His skill as an artist in 





crayons was considered great, and ‘* his 
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business spread so far in Kentucky that 
affluence was again enjoyed by the wan- 
derer.” It is said that he was so successful 
in drawing the features of the dead, that 
a certain clergyman exhumed the dead 
body of his child in order that Audubon 
should take a portrait of the corpse! Au- 
dubon, whilst resident in Kentucky, had 
an opportunity of seeing the celebrated 
Boone ‘barking squirrels.” He thus 
speaxs of the sport : — 


** We walked out together, and followed the 
rocky margins of the Kentucky river until we 
reached a piece of flat land thickly covered with 
black walnuts, oaks, and hickories. As the 
mast was a good one that year, squirrels were 
seen gambolling on every tree around us. My 
companion, @ stout, hale, and athletic man, 
dressed in a home-spun hunting-shirt, bare- 
legged and moccasined, carried a long and 
heavy rifle, which, as he was loading it, he 
said had proved efficient in all his former 
undertakings, and which he hoped would not 
fail on this occasion, as he felt proud to show 
me his skill. The gun was wiped, the powder 
measured, the ball patched with six-hundred- 
thread linen, and the charge sent home with a 
hickory rod. We moved not a step from the 
place, for the squirrels were so numerous that it 
was unnecessary to go after them. Boone 
pointed to one of these animals which had 
observed us, and was crouched on a branch 
about fifty paces distant, and bade me mark 
well the spot where the ball should hit. He 
raised his piece gradually . . . and fired. I 
was astonished to find tlrat the ball had hit the 
piece of the bark immediately beneath the 
squirrel, and shivered it into splinters, the con- 
eussion produced by which had killed the ani- 
mal and sent it whirling through the air as if it 
had been blown up.”’ 


Mr. Buchanan gives us an amusing 
account of Audubon’s introduction to Rafi- 
nesque the botanist, ‘* whose manner of life. 
dress, and oddities of conduct” appear to 
have greatly interested the naturalist. 


** The stranger reached the banks of the Ohio 
in a boat, and carrying on his back a bundle of 
plants which resembled dead clover. He acci- 
dentally addressed Audubon, and asked where 
the naturalist lived. Audubon introduced him- 
self and was handed a letter of introduction by 
the stranger in which the writer begged to 
recommend ‘an odd fish,’ which might not 
have been described in published treatises. 
Aubudon innocently asked where the ‘ odd fish’ 
was, which led to a pleasant explanation and a 
complete understanding between the two natu- 
ralists. . . . A long loose coat of yellow nankeen, 
much the worse for the many rubs it had got in 
its time, and stained all over with the juice of 
plants, hung loosely about him like a sack. A 
waistcoat of the same with enormous pockets, 





and buttoned up to the chin, reached below over i started. Isent adraft to my wife, and began 
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a pair of tight pantaloons, the lower parts of 
which were buttoned down to the ankles, . . . 
He requested to see my drawings, anxious to see 
the plants I had introduced besides the birds I 
had drawn. Finding astrange plant among my 
drawings, he denied its authenticity, but on my 
assuring him that it grew in the neighbourhood 
he insisted on going off instantly to see it. 
When [ pointed it out the naturalist lost all 
command over his feelings, and behaved like a 
maniac in expressing his delight. He plucked 
the plants one after another, danced, hugged 
me in his arms, and exultingly told me he had 
got, not merely a new plant but a new genus.”’ 


Ratinesque’s eccentricities were not, how- 
ever, always so harmless. When all bad re- 
tired for the night — Rafinesque was Audu- 
bon’s guest — a great noise was heard in the 
botanist’s bedroom. . 


‘I got up,’’ writes Audubon, ‘‘ reached the 
place in a few moments and opened the door; 
when, to my astonishment, I saw my guest run- 
ning naked, holding the handle of my favourite 
violin, the body of which he had battered to 
pieces against the walls in attempting to kill the 
bats which had entered by the open window, 
probably attracted by the insects flying aroumd 
his candle. I stood amazed, but he continued 
jumping and running round and round until 
he was fairly exhausted, when he begged me to 
procure-one of the animals for him, as he felt 
convinced they belonged to a ‘* new species.’ 
Although I was convinced of the contrary, I 
took up the bow of my demolished Cremona, 
and administering a sharp tap to each of the 
bats as it came up, soon got specimens enough. 
The war ended, [ again bade him good night, 
but could not help observing the state of the 
room, It was strewed with plants, which had 
been previously arranged with care.”’ 


While Audubon was at Natchez, a com- 
panion of his was in want of a new pair 
of boots, but neither he nor the naturalist 
had money to spare to buy them. Audn- 
bon proposes to paint the portraits of the 
shoemaker, to whom he goes, and his wife, 
and to receive in return two pair of boots. 
This satisfied the shoemaker, and the por- 
traits were sketched in a couple of hours. 

Probably there have been few persons 
whose fortunes varied so exceedingly as 
Audubon’s. At one time in affluence, at 
another without a dollar in his pocket, yet 
nearly always apparently cheerful and self- 
reliant. In his Diary, dated October 25— 
the year is not given — apparently 1821 — 
he writes : — 


** Since I left Cincinnati, October 12, 1820, I 
have finished sixty-two drawings of birds and 
plants, three quadrupeds, two snakes, fifty 
portraits of all sorts, and have subsisted by 
humble talents, not having had a dollar when I 
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life in New Orleans with forty-two dollars, ' swollen, and have in different places visited the 
health, and much anxicty to pursue my plan of submerged land of the interior, propelling a 





collecting all the birds of America.’’ 


Neither vicissitudes of fortune, nor the 
necessity of separation from his wife, who 
for economic reasons had to live as ‘‘ com- 


panion to a lady,” could knock out of Audu- | 


bon his excessive vanity and fondness of 
dress. He speaks with ‘ boyish gaiety of 
the comfort which a new suit of clothes 
gave him.” So reduced was he at times 
that he was unable to purchase a book in 
which to write his journal! and the records 
of his life for the first two months of 1822 
are accordingly very few and imperfect. 
“The one at last obtained was made of 
thin poor paper, and the records entered 
are rather in keeping with his financial dif- 
ficulties. It took all bis means at this time 
to supply his family with the necessaries of 
life.” 
to win for himself renown as a naturalist, 
and to make his name known throughout 
the world; he even sometimes deplored his 
engagements to teach drawing, or to paint 
portraits, as they kept him away from his 
beloved woods and birds. In his Diary, 
July 8, 1822, he writes:—‘* While work 
flowed upon me, the hope of completing my 
book upon the Birds of America became less 
clear; and, full of despair, [ feared my 
hopes of becoming known to Europe as a 
naturalist were destined to be blasted.” 
The reader must refer to his biographer 


if he would follow Audubon as he wandered : 


from place to place, now pleased, now dis- 
gusted with the people; at one time teach- 
ing drawing to pupils, at another painting 
portraits, the interior of a steamboat, or 
views of American scenery, in order to pro- 
cure the necessaries of life. 

Audubon has given a graphic account of 
the devastation caused by the overflows of 
the great Mississippi; it overflows its banks 
and sweeps inland 


** Until the country is a turbid ocean, check- 
ered by masses and strips of the forest through 
which the flood rolls lazily down cypress-shad- 
owed glides under the gloomy pines, and into 
unexplored recesses where the trailing vine and 
umbrageous foliage dim the light of the noon- 
day sun. Inislets left amid the waste, deer in 
thousands are driven; and the squatter with his 
gun and canoe, finds on those refuges the game 
which he slaughters remorselessly for the skins 
and feathers that will sell. Floating on a raft 
made fast by a vine rope to some stout trees, 
the furmer and his family preserve their lives, 
while the stream bears away their habitation, 
their cut wood, their stores of grain, their stock, 
and all their household s....I have 


floated on the Mississippi and Ohio when thus | 


Audubon was determined at all risks ! 


light canoe by the aid of a paddle. In this 
manner I have traversed immense portions of 
the country overflowed by the waters of these 
rivers, and particularly whilst floating over the 
Mississippi bottom lands, I have been struck 
| With awe at the sight. Little or no current is 
| met with unless when the canoe passes over the 
| bed of a bayou. All is silent and melancholy, 
| unless when the mourpful bleating of the 
hemmed-in deer reaches your ear, or the dismal 
| scream of an eagle or a heron is heard, or the 
| foul bird rises, disturbed by your approach, 
from the carcase on which it was allaying its 
craving appetite. Bears, cougirs, lynxes, and 
all other quadrupeds that can ascend the trees, 
are observed crouching among their top 
| branches; hungry in the midst of abundance, 
although they see flocking around them the ani- 
mals on which they usually prey. They dare 
not venture to swim to them. Fatigued by the 
exertions which they have made in reaching dry 
land, they will there stand the hunter’s fire, as 
if to die by a ball were better than to perish 
amid the waste of waters. On occasions like 
this, all these animals are shot by hundreds.”’ 


| 


Whilst Audubon was in Philadelphia, in 
the spring of 1824, he was introduced to 
Charles Lucien Buonaparte, Prince of Cani- 
no, who, as we have already said, was en- 
gaged on the ‘* Ornithology of America.” 
Buonaparte examined Audubon’s drawings, 
and was ‘‘ complimentary in his praises.” 
Audubon found him ‘‘ very gentlemanly.” 
The Prince took him to Peel, the artist, 
whe was drawing birds for his work. Au- 
dubon did not appear to think much of 
them; ‘* from want of knowledge of the 
habits of birds in a wild state, he repre- 
sented them as if seated for a portrait, in- 
stead of wi.h their own lively animated ways 
when seeking their natural food or pieas- 
ure.” Audubon then went with the Prince 
to Mr. Lawson, who engraved Wilson's 
plates. This gentleman — whose ‘figure 
nearly reached the roof,” whose face was 
**sympathetically long,” and ‘* whose 
tongue was so long” that there was no op- 
portunity to speak in his company — 
thought Audubon’s drawings too soft, too 
much like oil-paintings, and objected to en- 
grave them. Audubon here characteris- 
tically observes that another engraver, Mr. 
Fairman —the name _ is significant — was 
| better able to appreciate his drawings. He 
‘advised him to go to England and have 
them engraved ‘tin a@ superior manner.” 
This advice seems to have taken a firm hold 
of Audubon. The Prince of Canino en- 
gaged him to superintend his drawings in- 
tended for publication; but Audubon adds, 
‘* my terms being much dearer than Alex- 
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ander Wilson asked, I was asked to discon- 
tinue this work. I bad now determined to 
go to Europe with my * treasures,’ since I 
was assured nothing so fine in the way of 
ornithological representations existed. I 
worked incessantly to complete my series 
of drawings.” In his Diary, August 1st, | 
1824, Audubon records that he was ‘* in 
good health, free from debt, and free from | 
anxiety about the future.” He was then in 
New York. Here he again met the Prince | 
of Canino; he visited the museum, and | 
found the specimens of stuffed birds set up| 
in unnatural and constrained attitudes, | 
‘* This appears to me,” he says, ‘‘ the uni- | 
versal practice; and the world owes to me! 
the adoption of the plan of drawing from ani- 
mated nature. Wilson is the only one who 
has in any tolerable degree adopted my 
plan.” Itis absurd to suppose that Alex- 
ander Wilson copied Audubon, who could 
not depict birds in the act of flying; several 
of his birds assume a grotesque and im- 
possible attitude, so that how far he drew 
from nature is questionable. 

Audubon was fortunate in the possession 
of a most noble and self-denying wife, and 
in her presence he forgot his troubles and 
was spurred on to renewed exertiens. Not 
only did Mrs. Audubon cheer the naturalist 
by her kindness and self-denial, but at one 
time her industry and talents brought her 
nearly three thousand dollars a year, which 
she generously offered to forward the pub- 
lication of her husband’s long-cherished 
work. Audubon here adds that he re- 
solved by new efforts to increase his fi- 
nances; accordingly he turned dancing- 
master; and, with his fiddle under his arm, 
entered the ball-room. ‘* How I toiled,” 
he says, ‘‘ before I could get one graceful 
step or motion! I broke my bow and near- 
ly my violin in my excitement and impa- 
tience.” A dancing-master and a_back- 
woodsman can both be impersonated by 
Audubon. However, the dancing specula- 
tion brought two thousand dollars, ‘‘ and, 
with this capital and my wife’s savings,” he 
remarks, ‘‘ [ was now able to foresee a suc- 
cessful issue of my great ornithological 
work.” In England he ‘‘ expected to find 
the fame given to all heroes so tardily in 
their own country.” 

Audubon sailed for Liverpool in April, 
1826. He had obtained many letters of 
introduction to friends in England, and 
amongst them one to Mr. Richard Ratb- 
bone, a name long remembered and justly 
honored by the people of Liverpool. Au- 
dubon’s object was to find a purchaser and 
a publisher for his drawings, upwards of 





four hundred in number. He landed in 
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Liverpool in July, 1826, and was the guest 
of Mr. Rathbone. In Liverpool he met 
with a well-merited reception; his Diary 
day by day is full. He got letters of intro- 
duction to various literati— Baron Hum- 
boldt, Scott, Sir Humphrey Davy, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Hannah More, &. ‘I 
am cherished,” he writes, ‘* by the most 
notable people in and around Liverpool.” 


/Lord Stanley at. first he found ‘rather 


shy,” but a frank and agreeable man, and, 
what was of more importance to Audubon, 
one who could thoroughly appreciate his 
drawings. These were exhibited at the 
Roval Institution, for which he painted a 
wild turkey, full size; and if we remember 
rightly, the painting is there to this day. 
From Roscoe he got a letter of introduc- 
tion to Miss Edgeworth, in which Audu- 
bon’s pursuits and acquirements were re- 
ferred to in ‘flattering language.” He 
realized 1001. by the exhibition of his pic- 
tures at the Royal Institution. From Liv. 
erpool Audubon went to Manchester. Here 
he first became acquainted with the English 
fashion of shooting; such tame sport did 
not please him. He exhibited his pictures 
in a gallery at Manchester, at one shilling 
for entrance; this did not pay. From 
Manchester Audubon returned to Liver- 
pool, then back again to Manchester. At 
Mr. Rathbone’s he met with the well-known 
publisher Mr. Bobn, who advised him to 
go to Paris and consult about the cost of 
the publication of his work. He drew a 
figure of the American wild turkey, the 
size of his thumb-nail, which Mrs. Rath- 
bone had engraved as a seal and presented 
tohim. He visited Matlock, and paid five 
pounds for spas to take home to his wife; 
he gathered wild flowers from the hills she 
had often played over when a child; and 
passed through the village of Bakewell, 
called after some one of her family. 
Audubon next went to Edinburgh, Octo- 
ber 25, 1826, with letters of introduction to 
Professors Jameson and Duncan, and Dr. 
Knox the anatomist. In the fishwives of 
the old place he detected a resemblance to 
the squaws of the West. Their rolling 
gait, inturned toes, and manner of carrying 
burdens on their backs, reminded him of 
the Shawnee women. He considered the 
men ‘extremely uncouth in manners and 
in speech.” Prospects in Edinburgh, how- 
ever, were ‘‘dull and unpromising,” for 
people were shy of putting their names 
down as subscribers to a work of a most 
costly character, the author of which, hav- 
ing lived most of his life in the backwooas 
of America, was almost unknown to them; 
yet he met with most enthusiastic admirers 























of his drawings. Mr. Lizars, the well- 
known engraver of Selby’s great work, 
** The Birds of Great Britain,” thus forci- 
bly expressed himself when Audubon’s 
portfolio was opened before him: *‘* My 
God! I never saw anything like these be- 
fore!”* Audubon made the acquaintance 
of several eminent men while in Edinburgh: 
for instance, Sir Walter Scott, Sir W. Jar- 
dine, Professor Wilson, and other celebri- 
ties of the day, but he records nothing con- 
cerning them beyond the gratification their 
appreciation of himself or his drawings 
gave him. Combe, the phrenologist, exam- 
ined Audubon’s ‘skull with the accuracy 
and professional manner in which,” he 
says, ‘‘1 measured the heads, bills, and 
claws of my birds. Among other talents 
he said I possessed largely the faculties 
which would enable me to excel in paint- 
ing.” Atthis time he records in his Diary, 
**T have taken to dressing again, and now 
dress twice a day, and wear silk stockings 
and pumps. I wear my hair as long as 
usual; J believe it does as much for me as 
my paintings.” On one occasion he dined 
with Captain Besil Hall, and was fortunate 
in meeting Jeffrey and M‘Culloch, ‘‘a 
plain, simple, and amiable man; Jeffrey is 
a little man with serious face and dignified 
air. He looks both shrewd and cunning, 
and talks with so much volubility he is 
rather displeasing. In the course of the 
evening, Jeffrey seemed to discover that if 
he was Jeffrey, I was Audubon.” 

We have seen how Audubon prided him- 
self upon his long flowing hair. Some of 
his friends had been urgent upon him that 
he should cut it and wear it according to 
the prevailing fashion. He thus records 
the sad curtailment of his ringlets : — 


** Edinburgh : March 19, 1827. — This day 
my hair sacrificed, and the will of God usurped 
by the wishes of man, As the barber clipped 
my locks rapidly, it reminded me of the horrible 
times of the French Revolution, when the same 
Operation was performed upon all the victims 
murdered by the guillotine. My heart sank 
low. **Joun J. AuDUBON.’’ 


The margin of the sheet on which this obit- 
uary occurs is painted black, about three 
fourths of an inch deep all round, as if in 
deep mourning for the ** rape of the lock.” 

Audubon painted a picture with the inten- 
tion of presenting it to George 1V. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence called on Audubon and 
wished to see it :— 


‘**He came and pushed off my roller easel, | 


bade me hold up the picture, walked from one 
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and said, ‘ Mr. Audubon, that picture is too 
| good to be given away; his Majesty would 
, accept it, but you never would be bencited by 
|the gift more than receiving « letter frum his 
| private Secretary, saying, that it had been 
' placed in his collection. This picture i» worth 
| three hundred guineas, sell it, and do not give 
}itaway.’ I thankel him, exhibited the picture, 
refused three hundvel guineas for it soon after, 
kept it several years, und at last soll it for one 
hundred guineas to my generous frien.l, John 
Heppinstall, of Sheffield, EnglanJ, and invested 
the amount in spoons and forks for my good 
wife.” 


Audubon was now in London, where he 
** continued his canvass with great success 
among the aristocracy.” He now deter- 
mined to remove the publication of his 
work on ‘* The Birds of America ” from 
Edinburgh to London, from Mr. Lizars to 
Mr. Robert Havell, because he thought the 
work would proceed more rapidly, and be 
done better and cheaper in the metropolis. 

Mr. Children was at this time curator of 
the British Museum, and to him Aud.ben 
sold a proof copy of the first number of the 
‘** Birds” for two guineas, the subscribers’ 
price. At bis request Andubon sent a copy 
to the King :— 


‘* His Majesty was pleased to call it fine, and 
permitted me to publish it under his particular 
patronage, approbation, and protestion, and 
became a subscriber on usual terms, not as 
kings generally do, but as a gentleman. And I 
look on such a deed as worthy of all kings in 
general, The Duchess of Clarence also put 
down her name; und all my friends speak as if 
a mountain of sovereigns had dropped in an 
ample purse at once —- and for me.’’ 


Audubon now determines to visit Paris. 
He left London on September 1, 1828. His 
biographer says that his ‘* Diary freshens a 
little after the salt breeze of the Channel.” 
His first visit on the arrival at the French 
capital was to the Jardin des Plantes to 
see the great Cuvier. Aubudon was aston- 
ished to hear that his great ornithological 
work had not even been heard of in Paris. 
Swainson was Audubon’s companion on the 
occasion of the visit to France. On their 
arrival at Baron Cuvier’s house, they 
knocked, but were told the great compara- 
tive anatomist was too busy to be seen. 
However, they were determined to look at 
the great man, so they knocked again, and 
sent up their names :— 


*¢ Monsieur le Baron, like an excellent’ good 





| friend Swainson, and 


man, came tous. He had heard much of my 
grected him as he de- 


side of the room to the other examining it, and | serves, and was polite and kind to me, although 


then coming to me tapped me on the shoulder | he had never heard of me before.’’ 
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On the following Saturday Audubon had 
the honour of dining with the Baron. Ata 
meeting of the Royal Académie des Scien- 
ces, Audubon exhibited his portfolio. Cu- 
vier arose and spoke of the work. It was 
admired as usual, and the Baron was re- 

uested to review it for the memoirs of the 
liakeee. Audubon was pleased with the 
reception he met with from so many cele- 
brated men. From the respect with which 
he was everywhere received, he imagined 
he should get several subscribers. In the 
midst of this charming vision, he writes to 
Mrs. Audubon in the following words :— 


**T have now run the gauntlet of Europe, 
Lucy, and may be proud of two things — that I 
am considered the first ornithological painter, 
and the first practical naturalist of America,’’ 


The date of the letter is September 9. 
Poor Audubon! On the 15th of the same 
month, he writes most despondingly to his 
wile :— 

** France is poor indeed! This day I have 
attended the Royal Academy of Sciences, and 
had my plates examined by about one hundred 
persons, ‘ Fine, very fine!’ issued from many 
mouths; but they said also, ‘What a work! 
what a price! who can pay it?’ ’’ 


When Audubon mentioned that he had 
thirty subscribers in Manchester, they 
stared and seemed surprised. 


**Poor France,’’ he continues, ‘ thy fine 
climate, rich vineyards, and the wishes of the 
learned avail thee nothing; thou art a destitute 
beggar and not the  neere friend thou wert 
represented to me. Now it is that I plainly see 
how happy or lucky it was in me not to have 
come to France first; for if [ had, my work now 
would not have had even a beginning. It would 
have perished like a flower in October; and I 
should have returned to my woods, without the 
hope of leaving behind that eternal fame which 
my ambition, industry, and perseverance long 
to enjoy. Not a subscriber, Lucy, not one!”’ 


But Audubon was not doomed to such a 
heavy misfortune as this. He afterwards 
received a note from Baron de la Bouillerie, 
announcing the King’s subscription for six 
copies, and obtained altogether in France 
thirteen subscribers. Most eulogistic is 
Cuvier’s report on Audubon’s work, which 
is characterized ‘* as the most magnificent 
monument yet erected to Ornithology. If 
Mr. Audubon’s work should ever be com- 
pleted, we shall be obliged to acknowledge 
that America, in magnificence of execution, 
has surpassed the Old World.” 

After an absence from England of two 
months, Audubon returned to London, 
where he remained till the spring of 1828; 
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he then revisited America, and proceeded, 
after three weeks’ stay in Philadelphia, to 
the shores of New Jersey and the Great 
Egg Harbour. Here Audubon was once 
more free to roam where he listed. His 
chief object for visiting Egg Harbour was 
to procure birds known to the people there 
by the name of *‘ lawyers.” We presume 
they must have been birds with long bills. 
A fish, waich he considered a curiosity, was 
transmitted to Cuvier. Audubon passed 
several weeks along those delightful and 
healthy shores; one day going into the 
woods to search the swamps in which the 
herons bred, passing another amid the joy- 
ous cries of the thrush hens, and on a third 
carrying slaughter among the white-breasted 
gulls; by way of amusement, sometimes 
hauling the fish called the ‘* sheep’s head” 
from an eddy along the shore; watching 
the gay terns as they danced in the air, or 
plunged into the water to seize the tiny fry. 
Many a drawing he made at Egg Harbour, 
and many a pleasant day he spent along its 
shores. Then follows an interesting ac- 
count of the Great Pine Swamp or Forest. 
Our naturalist spent six weeks here, and 
found the wild turkey, pheasant, and grouse 
tolerably abundant; but how would an 
angler’s heart beat with joy to think of the 
trout streams in the river Sehigh! ‘* Ah! 
reader,” exclaims Audubon, ‘‘ if you are an 
angler, do go there and try for yourself. 
For my part, I can only say that I have 
been made weary with pulling up from the 
rivulets the sparkling fish, allured by the 
struggles of the common grasshopper.” 
Audubon now started off to his wife and 
children, whom he had not seen for some 
years. The former was now at Bayou Sara, 
in Mississippi, resident in a house belong- 
ing toa Mr. Johnson. There he remained 
three weeks, busy bunting the wood and 
drawing birds and other animals. But 
Audubon would again be a wanderer; he 
left his sons in America, and went with Mrs. 
Audubon to Washington and Philadelphia, 
thence to New York, thence once more to 
England. Everything, he writes, had gone 
on well in England; and, although the sub- 
scribers’ list had not increased, it had not 
much diminished. He found he had been 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society dur- 
ing his absence, for which he believes he 
was indebted to Mr. Children and Lord 
Stanley. Subscribers, however, did not 
‘*pay up” as regularly as he expected; 
and, money being wanted, he set to work 
again with pencil and brush. Audubon 


visited Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, 
York, HuN, and other places, and once 
more came to Edinburgh on October 13, 
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1830. He made an agreement with the 
well-known and deservedly-appreciated na- 
turalist, William Macgillivray, to assist 
him in arranging the more scientific part of 
the ** Biography of the Birds,” and in ** cor- 
recting his angrammatical manuscripts.” 
Macgillivray was to receive fer his supervi- 
sion two guineas per sheet of sixteen pages ; 
and Audubon began at once to write the 
first volume. On April 15, he writes : — 

‘* T have balanced my accounts with the birds 
of America, and the whole business is really 
wonderful; forty thousand dollars have passed 
through my hands for the completion of the first 
volume. Who would believe that a lonely in- 
dividual, who landed in England without a 
friend in the whole country, and with only 
sufficient pecuniary means to travel through it 
as a visitor, could have accomplished such a 
task as this publication? Who could believe 
that once in London Audubon had only a 
sovereign left in his pocket, and did not know 
of a single individual to whom he could apply to 
borrow another, when he was on the verge of 
failure in the very beginuing of his undertaking? 
and above all who could believe that he extri- 
cated himself from ail his difficulties, not by 
borrowing money, but by rising at four o’clock 
in the morning, working hard all day, and 
disposing of his works at a price which a com- 
mon labourer would have thought little more 
than sufficient remuneration for his work ? ’’ 

On September 3rd, 1831, Audubon and 
his wife are once more in New York. He 
knew of unexplored regions which he felt 
certain would furnish large additions of 
new birds to his collection; and so, after 
remaining a few days with his friends at 
Boston, he proceeded to East Florida, 
where he intended to pass the winter. The 
forests of East Florida for the most part 
consist of what are called ‘‘ pine barrens” 
in that country. The only trees that are 
seen are tall pines of indifferent quality, 
beneath which rank grass and low bushes 
grow. The soil is sandy, either covered 
with water in the rainy season, or parched, 
with the exception of occasional pools of 
water, in the dry season. Various kinds 
of game abound in these wilds. Here and 
there the traveller is pleased to find a dark 
**hummock ” of live oaks and other trees, 
‘*seeming as if they had been planted in 
the wilderness.” The traveller approaching 
these ‘* hummocks ” of oaks, feels the air 
cooler and more salubrious, he hears the 
songs of numerous birds, he enjoys the 
grateful odour of luxuriant flowers. In the 
midst of these extensive forests a race of 
men ply their vocations; these are the 
‘*live-oakers,” or wood-cutters of Florida. 
They dwell in log buts or cabins, with their 
wives and families. The wood is used prin- 
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cipally for ship-building. It is not an un- 
common thing for a *‘ live-oaker” to be lost 
in the woods; and Audubon tells a painful 
story of one who had missed his way. One 
‘*hummock” is so like another, and the 
grass, unless it has been burned, is so tall 
that.a man cannot see over it. So difficult 
it is ‘to preserve the little-beaten trail, and 
so heavy are the fogs, that wanderers in 
these extensive wilds have to exercise ex- 
treme caution and observation. Audubon 
describes a hurricane he experienced off 
the coast of Florida in glowing language :— 


‘We were not more than acable’s length 
from the shore, when with imperative voice the 
pilot calmly said to us, ‘Sit quite still, gentle- 
men, for I should not like to lose you over- 
board just now; the boat can’t upset, my word 
for that, if you will but sit still. Here we have 
it!’ Reader, persons who have never witnessed 
a hurricane, such as not unfrequently desolates 
the sultry climates of the South, can scarcely 
form an idea of their terrific grandeur. One 
would think that not content with laying waste 
all on land, it must needs sweep the waters of 
the shallows quite dry to quench its thirst. No 
respite fur a moment does it afford to the objects 
within the reach of its furious current... . 
On it goes with a wildness and fury. that are 
indescribable; and when at last its frightful 
blasts have ceased, nature, weeping and discon- 
solate, is left bereaved of her beautiful offspring. 
In instances even a full century is required 
before, with all her energies, she can repair her 
loss. ‘he planter has not only lost his mansion, 
his crops, and his flocks, but he has to clear his 
lands anew, covered and entangled as they are 
with the trunks and branches of trees that are 
everywhere strewn. Thebark overtaken by the 
storm is cast on the lee-shore, and if any are 
left to witness the fatal results, they are the 
* wreckers’ alone, who, with inward delight, 
gaze upon the melancholy spectacle. Our light 
bark shivered like a leaf the instant the blast 
reached her sides, We thought she had gone 
over, but the next instant she was on the shore; 
and now in contemplation of the sublime and 
awful storm, [ gized around me. ‘The waters 
drifted like snow; the tough mangroves hid 
their tops amid their roots, and the loud roar- 
ing of the waves driven among them blended 
with the howl of the tempest. It was not rain 
that fell; the masses of water flew in a horizon- 
tal direction, and where a part of my body was 
exposed, I felt as if a smart blow had been given 
me on it.”” 


There is an interesting chapter on the 
Wreckers of Florida, of whose cruel and 
cowardly methods to allure vessels to the 
dreaded reefs so much had been said. 
Audubon, however, seems to have found 
them good sort of fellows, who gave him 
a hearty weicome. He paid a visit to sev- 
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eral Florida vessels, when at the Tortugas. 
The commander of one of these vessels 
showed the naturalist a collection of marine 
shells, and whenever he pointed to one he 
had not seen before, offered it with much 
kindness. He also presented him with 
many eggs of rare birds. When Audubon 
showed the men some of his drawings, they 
expressed their pleasure, and ‘* offered 
their services in procuring specimens of 
birds.” So Audubon and the wreckers 
started off to Booby Island, ten miles from 
the Lighthouse. Here they had capital 
sport. The wreckers were first-rate shots, 
had excellent guns, and ** knew more about 
boobies and noddies than nine-tenths of the 
best naturalists in the world.” These 
wreckers are capital deer-bunters, and 
would ‘* dip like ducks ” into the water, and 
emerge with some beautiful shell in the 
hand. It was with sincere reget that he 
** bade these excellent fellows adieu.” 

The lumherers of Maine are another in- 
teresting class of men Audubon met with. 
These men are employed in cutting down 
the trees and conveying the logs to the saw- 
mills, or the places for shipping. The 
pine-forests where they ply their vocation, 
are truly magnificent ; and so covered is the 
ground * with decaying trunks of immense 
trees, which have fallen either from age or 
in consequence of accidental burnings,” 
that they have frequently to cut a way for 
themselves for considerable spaces. Their 
cattle are extremely fine and_ tractable. 
** No rods do their drivers use to pain their 
flanks; no oaths or imprecations are ever 
heard to fall from the lips of these most 
industrious and temperate men. Why, 
reader, the lumberers speak to them as if 
they were rational beings ; few words would 
seem to suffice, and their whole strength is 
applied to the labour, as if in gratitude to 
those who treat them with so much gentle- 
ness and humanity.” 

Audubon next visited the Bay of Fundy, 
to procure water-fowl; and then removed 
to Boston, where he remained for two win- 
ters. He sert his eldest son to England to 
superintend the engraving and look after 
his general interests; and, after having 
recovered from a severe illness whilst in 
Boston, which he attributes to a ‘* seden- 
tary life and too close application,” we find 
him again on the move in search of fresh 
materials for pen and pencil. Accordingly, 
on June 6th, 1833, he sailed from Eastport, 
in the schooner ‘ Ripley,” for Labrador. 
Here he was astonished beyond measure at 
the extraordinary abundance of fish; as 
many as twenty or thirty thousand cod-fish 
were sometimes taken by asingle haul of a 
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long and deep seine-net. ‘* You may 
form,” he says, ‘‘some notion of the mat- 
ter, when I tell you that the young gentle- 
men of my party, while going along the 
shores, caught cod-fish alive with their 
hands, and trouts of weight with a piece of 
twine and a mackerel-hook hung to their 
gun-rods, and that if two of them walked 
knee-deep along the rocks, holding a band- 
kerchief by the corners, they swept it full 
of capelings.” 

Almost equally abundant around the 
rocky coast of Labrador are the sea-fowl. 
On the voyage from the Magdalene Islands, 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, which Audubon vis- 
ited en route to Labrador, in the distant 
horizon a speck was seen. This was a rock, 
the top of which was apparently covered 
with snow; but the pilot asserted that the 
snow, apparently two or three feet deep, 
‘*was the white gannets that resort there.” 


**T rubbed my eyes,’’ says Audubon, ‘and 
took my spy-gluss, and instantly the strange 
picture stood before me. They were indeed 
birds, and such a mass of birds, and of such a 
size as [ never siw before, The whole of my 
party were astonished, and all agreed that it 
was worth a voyage across the Buy of Fundy 
and the Gulf of St. Lawrence to see such a 
sight. The nearer we approached the greater 
was our surprise at the enormous number of 
these birds, all calmly seated on their eg zs, and 
their heads turned to the windward towards us. 
The air for a hundred yards above and for a 
long distance around was filled with ginnets on 
the wing, which from our position made the air 
look as if it was filled with falling suowflikes, 
and caused a thick foggy-like atmosphere all 
around the rosk. The winl was too high to 
allow us to land, but we were so anxious to do 
so that some of the party made the attempt. 
The vessel was brought to and a whale-boat 
launched, anl young Lincoln and John pushed 
off with clubs and guns; the wind increased 
and rain set in, but they gained the lee of the 
rock, but after an hour’s absence returneJ with- 
out landing. The air was filled with birds, but 
they did not perceptibly diminish the numbers 
on the rock. As the vessel drifted near the 
rock, we could see that the birds sat so cluse as 
almost to touch one another in regular lines. 
The discharge of a gun had no effect on those 
which were not touched by the shot, for the 
noise of the birds stunned all those out of reach 
ofthe gua. But where the shot took effect the 
birds scrambled off in such multitudes and such 
confusion, that whilst eight or ten were falling 
in the water dead or wounded, others shook 
down their eggs, which fell into the sea by hun- 
dreds.”’ 


Audubon expresses himself in very strong 
but justifiable language against the ‘‘ egg- 
ers” of Labrador. The appellation is given 
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to certain persons whose almost exclusive 
avocation is to procure sea-birds’ eggs, with 
a view of selling them at some distant port. 
‘Their great object is to plunder every 
nest, no matter where, and at whatever 
risk. They are the pest of the feathered 
tribe, and their brutal propensity to destroy 
the poor creatures after they have robbed 
them is abundantly gratified whenever op- 
portunity presents itself.” In consequence 
of the wholesale destruction of these 
‘*eggers,” species of birds once common 
are now very rare, and Audubon could not 
procure a young guillemot before the ma- 
rauders had left the coast. 

Audubon returned from Labrador and 
reached New York on September 7, 1833; 
he found all well, remained there three 
weeks, and then made arrangements for 
another journey to Florida. He sent thir- 
teen drawings of land-birds to his son in 
England, which were to complete the sec- 
ond volume of his work; he also left seven- 
teen drawings of sea-birds, which were to 
be forwarded in October, for the commence- 
ment of the third volume. ‘* As an evidence 
of the value Audubon set on these draw- 
ings we m.y note that he insured both par- 
cels for two thousand dollars each.” 

Audubon was unable to pay another visit 
to Florida; and in consequence of a letter 
from his son Victor desiring him'to return 
to E gland, Audubon, his wife, and son 
Jobn sailed on April 16, 1834. They ar- 
rived in London on May 12, and found 
Victor well, ‘‘ work and business going on 
prosperously.” Audubon gives an account 
of his introduction to Baron Rothschild, 
who with bad grace and great reluctance 
promised to take a copy of the ** Birds of 
America,” but on learning the price he 
would have to pay, refused to fulfil his 
promise. The copy had accordingly to be 
sent back to Mr. Havell’s shop. In the 
autumn of 1834, Audubon went with his 
family to Edinburgh, but kept no Journal 


there. In the summer of 1836, he once 
more remoyed to London, sailing for 
Anierica on July 30 of the same year. We 


will not follow him in his wanderings there, 
but only record that he again visited Lon- 
don in 1838, and Edinburgh in 1839, where 
he published the fifth volume of the ‘* Or- 
nithological Biography.” 

Audubon then prepared ‘for his last 
great journey, the grandest of all his jour- 
neys, to the Western Wilderness.” With 
a party of five or six more, he left New 
York on March 11th, 1843, on an expedi- 
tion to the Yellow Stone River ard adja- 
cent regions in order to procure materials 


for his work *‘ The Quadrupeds of North 


’ America.” 
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This journey lasted about 
eight months. Many pages of the Journal 
describe the daily incidents of the few 
weeks in which the party in the ‘* Omega,” 
the vessel in which they were proceeding, 
were slowly passing their way up the Mis- 
souri, or making excursions for natural his- 
tory purposes. Audubon’s account of the 
Indian race of Mandans, who live in mud 
huts, and live chiefly on corn, pumpkins, 
and beans, is interesting. He givesa story 
of the fearful ravages occasioned by the 
small-pox which decimated the Mandan 
savages in 1837. Of this once powerful 
tribe of the Mandans, we are told, ** only 
twenty-seven persons remained, and one 
hundred and fifty thousand perished.” 
This appears incredible; no doubt there is 
great exaggeration in the story. Audubon 
returned from this Great Western Prairie 
expedition in October 1843. 

** The interval of about three years which 
passed between the time of Audubon’s re- 
turn from the West and the period when 
his mind began to fail, was a short and 
sweet twilight of his adventurous life.” Dur- 
ing this period the volume of the ** Quad- 
rupeds of North America” * appeared. 
Audubon was now getting on in years; if 
he was born in 1780, as we believe, he 
would be at this time about sixty-three. 
In 1846 his mind entirely failed him, and 
for the last few years of his life his sight 
went from him, and he had to be led about 
by the hand of a servant. He expired on 
January 28, 1851. It is pleasant to think 
of that happy interval between the return 
from his last expedition and the time when 
his mind failed him, ‘* There are but few 
things in his life more interesting and beau- 
tiful than the tranquil happiness he enjoyed 
in the bosom of his family, with his two 
sons and their children under the same 
roof.” 

We have already said that as a scientific 
naturalist Audubon cannot be considered 
to hold a high place. He is inferior to 
Wilson, whose facts can be confidently 
quoted as authentic, whilst those of Au- 
dubon must be taken, as his biographer has 
justly said, cum grano salis. It is impos- 
sible, in reading the very graphic narra- 
tives of his wanderings and adventures, to 
divest one’s mind of suspicions as to occa- 
sional untruthfulness. We have before us 
a letter from a well-known veteran zoolo- 
gist to whom Audubon was_ personally 
known. He writes: —‘‘I recollect Audu- 
bon well: like most other idols, he does 


* The second volume of the yee of 
North America ” was published by his son Victor 
in 1851, the year of Audubon’s death, 
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not bear being examined. I do not con- 
sider him an Ornitkologist. He was flu- 
ent and could draw the long bow as well 
as many of the Americans, and I have 
very little faith in the stories he records as 
adventures. Audubon had a very slight 
knowledge, if any, of systematic Natural 
History.” Of Audubon as a descriptive 
writer, Mr. Buchanan justly remarks: — 
** Some of his reminiscences of adventure, 
some of which are published in this book, 
seem to me to be quite as good, in vivid- 
ness of presentment and careful colouring, 
as anything I have ever read.” This is 
true; but it must not be forgotten that Au- 
dubon was indebted to Wm. Macgillivray 
for superintending the letter-press of his 
** Ornithological Biography.” To what ex- 
tent this work bears the impress of the 
hand of the distinguished Scotch naturalist 
it is not possible to say, and we know 
opinions differ on this point. 

The colossal plates —four-hundred and 
thirty-five in number —of the ‘‘ Birds of 
America” were published in four volumes, 
the execution of them extending from the 
year 1829 to the year 1836 inclusive, the 
letter-press being published at intervals be- 
tween the years 1831 and 1839. The first 
ten plates of the series were engraved by 
Lizars, and the remaining executed in a 
mixture of line and aqua-tinta by the Ha- 
vells, senior and junior. In forming an es- 
timate of their qualities as works of art, re- 
gard should be had as well to the period as 
to the method of their production. To the 
unflagging zeal and industry of their au- 
thor, and to his extensive and, for the most 
part, accurate observation, the plates bear 
abundant testimony, but they afford evi- 
dence no less clear of the incompleteness 
of his artistic training. We have already 
seen that in early life he studied under Da- 
vid. The wandering character of life, 
however, which he led, while it was such, 
probably, as to render systematic prosecu- 
tion of art-study impossible, was also such 
as to make the proficiency to which he ac- 
tually attained very remarkable indeed. 
The defect in artistic training is shown by 
the unequal character of the drawings, but 
more especially by the faulty drawing ob- 
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servable in the rare instances in which any- 
thing like difficult foreshortening — whether 
of leaf or limb —is attempted, and by the 
almost total disregard in outline of that 
subtle and ceaseless variety of curvature 
which expresses, in the living specimen, the 
fulness of plumage or the energy of muscu- 
lar action. 

The landscape accessories, whether of 
distance or foreground, though sometimes 
aiming at the portrayal of local character, 
are for the most part wanting in fulness and 
complexity, conventional in design, and 
heavy in execution, and, from want of 
‘* keeping,” injure the figures which they 
are intended to assist. Those plates of 
the series are undoubtedly most effective in 
which the birds are simply rendered on a 
white ground, a practice which has been 
adopted in the cases of some of the larger, 
and universally of the small birds. With 
many of the smaller birds are associated 
very finely-drawn examples of the plants 
found in the localities in which the birds 
were killed. ‘These, being actual atudies, 
must be excepted from the observation be- 
fore made in reference td the landscape 
proper, which nowhere appears so meagre 
and unsatisfactory as when it is brought 
into sharp contrast with the characte: istic 
drawing of some well-studied foreground 

lant. 

, We have only to add that Mr. Robert 
Buchanan has done his part as editor of 
‘*The Life and Adventures of Audubon” 
with honesty, intelligence, and care. The 
materials were supplied to him in 1867 by 
Audubon’s widow — a lady ever ready with 
her affection, counsel, and unselfishness to 
assist her husband in his undertakings. 
These materials were ‘‘ inordinately long ” 
and required careful revision. Much of 
the matter relating to the adventures is 
printed in the volumes of ** The American 
Ornithological Biography ;” but as this 
work is not readily accessible to the gene- 
ral public, Mr. Buchanan was fully justified 
in reproducing it in his volume, in which 
‘*the initiated will find much quite novel 
matter, and general readers will discover 
plenty of amusing incidents and exciting 
adventures.” 

















, FULHAM LAWN. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
FULHAM LAWN, 


I. 


Nor a mile from London, almost within | 


the echo of its multitudes and the vibration 
of its Sunday bells, stands an old house 
with green lawns, hidden from the road by 
high walls and by the rustling shade of elm- 
trees, that have shaded and rustled over the 
heads of many a generation passing on its 
way through the old house. The green 
comes out bright in the early summer. 
Birds up in the branches are chirruping and 
minding their nests. These sparrows are 
not unlike people who have made their 
homes in sowe tranquil cloister or collegiate 
city, among arches touched by time, of 
which the ornaments are dispersed and 
broken, and where the lights shine through 
cracked and ivy-wreathed ruins. People 
live on happily in ancient houses and clois- 
ters, an are no older because their homes 
are old; the leaves are green though the 
trunks,are grey, and the branches twisted 
and moss-eaten. It may be a fancy that 
the voices ring more harmoniously from 
such surroundings, but it is no fancy that 
the tranquil worlds some people live in 
seefi to repeat their moods — delights, la- 
ments, farewells. And sometimes of an 
evening, when The Lawn is quiet, and the 
lights trom the old farmhouse (for it was 
nothing more in the beginning) shine out 
into the twilight gardens, — sometimes, 
then, a nightingale begins to sing. 

You can see the tiled roofs and high 
chimneys of Fulham Lawn, from the river, 
peeping over the branches at the new rows 
of houses that are flooding up to its very 
walls. We do not love the old place the 
less because it is somewhat quaint in dress 
and out of mode. Its passages are tortuous 
and bewildering, its many flights and stair- 
cases are utterly confusing to those who are 
unused to them, It stands safe behind its 
wall in its quaint old-fashioned garb among 
the green protecting trees. One day they 
will give their lives to save the dear old 
place, and fall one by one like sentries at 
their posts, but it will be in vain. Mean- 
while, human birds, like their prototypes 
up in the branches, come year after year 
persistently haunting the close-shaven lawn, 
and pecking the liberal crumbs dispersed 
by the kind hands of the mistress of the 
house. 

Fulham Lawn on a fine day is one of the 
pleasantest places imaginable: couches and 
chairs are brought out, and white tables 
heaped with claret-jugs, and ice, and cool 
drinks, and cream and fruit piled up, and 
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hot cakes from the oven. The young folks 
gather round the strawberry-table, the 
young men waiting on tbe maidens, and 
heaping up their little China plates with 
crimson fruit. The children come running 
up from the swings and shady corners where 
they have been at play. Distant figures go 
crossing the lawns. Little clouds pass flit- 
ting across the sky; perhaps a flight of 
birds goes sailing to haunts in the elm-tops 
hard by: then all the sunset lights begin to 
burn green and crimson and dazzling white, 
reflected from the flower-garden; the air 
seems pink with the scent of the rose-trees ; 
the hum of the voices rises, and then drones 
away. It is an hour in which to bask and 
to breathe peace, after the week's disquiet ; 
pleasant things after the jar and noise of 
life, a little ease after the strained attention 
and hurry of the quietest London world. 
It is better rest than you can find alone in 
your own home, for there your tired fancy 
only repeats variations upon the doubts and 
distractions that you have tried in vain to 
solve or to forget; here you watch the 
lights, the people coming and going or rest- 
ing like yourself, and worries are charmed 
away, and morbid fancies cease from trou- 
bling. 

One of the peculiarities of Fulham Lawn 
is, that although the people who come there 
seem to be taking life easily, they ure not 
drones in the hive, but most of them have 
their own stamp and peculiarity. That 
voung man with the flower in his coat has 
won his spurs governing some great Indian 
province: that gallant-looking hero in a 
white hat, under the lilac-tree, is the Mem- 
ber for N , whose speeches we have all 
read, a3 night after night he has fought bis 
battle on the floor of the [Iouse. 

It is difficult to write only of the present 
as one thinks of Fulham Lawn. Many and 
many a past is there to some of us, so 
closely interwoven with the present, that it 
is difficult to distinguish the two. Whose 
eyes are those looking up at us from the 
little maiden’s face? Not her own only ? 
Whose saying is it we are all thinking of, as 
we stand talking together, and confound 
present and past laughter, and talk, and 
smiling faves with others that seem even 
more vivid still than the actual living ones? 
and listen to words spoken carelessly, abat 
are like an answer to other words that 
echoed years and years ago? 

Yesterday a little boy came running u 
to his mother with a great yellow rose all 
glimmering, and he smiled as he threw it 
into her lap. She took it up, and then she 
blushed when she bent her head over it, and 
I suddenly remembered that the first time I 
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had ever seen her, some one had given her 
a yellow rose as she sat under that very 
tree, a shy girl, in a sombre cloud-like 
dress, still in mourning for her home, know- 
ing no one, frightened, looking at us all 
with curious, lightning glances. On that 
summer’s day ten years ago, this beautiful 
woman was a girl of twenty, shy, dim, silent ; 
but, in truth, it has always been more by 
signs and looks that Isabella has spoken 
than by words. Very dark hair, very pale 
cheeks, very soft wild eyes,— more grey 
than black, — for her, a yellow rose was just 
the flower to suit her; but Mr. Armar 
seemed to be scarcely the person to give it 
to her, and I was surprised to see him come 
up with a great golden Gloire de Dijon in 
his hand. ‘* Here is a fine rose,” he said, 
scarcely looking at her as he strolled away. 
It seemed to brighten up her sombre dress, 
and to harmonize as no pink or crimson 
would have done with the iron greys and 
blacks and the little cloud that served her 
fora head gear. Was it the gift or was it 
the rose? When I looked at her again I 
saw that the colour had come back into her 
cheeks; she scarcely moved or looked, but 
it appeared to me as if a sudden flash of 
lightning from the cloud had revealed a 
whole world beneath its gloom. As that 
lightning flashed, it seemed to strike others 
besides myself. ‘‘ What a pretty girl she 
is,” said young Mr. B , the son of the 
house. (He himself was engaged to be 
married to a fair-baired maiden. He was 
hard to please, and he had scarcely noticed 
Isabella before.) I remember that as we 
were still talking of her, a pale face with 
wild hair and spectacles and radiating eyes 
eame out of the crowd towards us. When 
I think of it now, across the mists of years, 
it puts me in mind —I scarcely know why— 
of that description of Victor Hugo's of a 
mask floating upon the surface of the water. 
The pale face, the dress strange and loosely 
fashioned, those sloping shoulders seemed 
scarcely to belong to everyday life. The 
my man nasal on in a straight gliding 
ine, looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, though many people looked up at him 
as he went by. 

**There goes Nieland,” said one of the 
oung men. ‘‘I don’t wonder you stare at 
im. Did you hear of his challenging the 

Hanging Committee because they sent back 
his picture?” 

Mr. Nieland, so I was afterwards told, 

was a German —a painter of light —that 
was his specialty. Ke had produced some 





very fine pictures and some very bad ones: 
ople said he was a genius for six weeks 
in the year. Sir George W——, our own 





Academician, thought very highly of some 
of Nieland’s work, and had first introduced 
him to one or two of his friends. 

‘* He is the strangest feilow,” said Mr. 

‘* He is a protégé of Sir George’s. 
I met him in the East, and I see a great 
deal of him, but there are days when he 
scarcely seems himself. I think I had bet- 
ter go after him now, or he will be chal- 
lenging somebody else.” 

And the young man burried off in pur- 
suit of the slight figure that was still moving 
on in aimless progression between the 
groups, looking neither to the rigit nor to 
the left, though most of the people present 
looked up as he passed. Mr. Nieland went 
so swiftly that Mr. B did not come up 
to him until he had stopped suddenly, after 
completing his circuit, in the very place 
whence | had first seen him issue from the 
crowd with the strange floating step peculiar 
to him. 

He was then standing opposite to poor 
Isabella in her cloud of grey, and staring at 
her fixedly. She, poor girl, seemed to 
shrink uncomfortably beneath his wild looks. 
She was too shy to move away, but the 
colour died from her face, and by some odd 
chance the leaves of the yellow rose that she 
was holding fell from their stem and lay 
scattered over her gown and on the grass at 
her feet. It was just then that Mr. B—— 
came up and took his friend’s arm and led 
him away, and Armar, sent by kind Lady 
B (who seemed to have the gift of di- 
vining the minds of her guests), came and 
offered his arm to the young lady, saying: 
‘* I am desired to bring you to our hostess.” 

The girl thanked him by a grateful look 
and jumped up with a quick sigh of relief. 
Armar made no attempt to converse with 
her, but led his charge to a spot where little 
Lady B——, with the help of her tall daugh- 
ters, was pouring out tea, and where straw- 
berries were growing ready plucked in their 
dishes — it was a tabie-land flowing not 
only with milk and honey, but with cream 
and crystallized sugar. ‘* You must allow 
me to cater for you,” said Henry Armar, 
with a polite little bow. 

There was a certain gentle old-fashioned 
gallantry about him that young men some- 
times smiled at, but for which all his women- 
friends loved him: the girls used to feel 
happier when they saw him coming across 
the lawn; Lady B had trusted him 
for many years; he was her cousin, and 
the little lady, though she was very kind to 
every one, did not admit many to her inti- 
macy. He was one of the few people who 
were privileged to gather the roses that 
grew in special beauty grafted on their 
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thorns in the rose-garden of Fulham Lawn. 
Though the young men smiled, they loved 
him. Lor consulted him, and re- 
lied upon his judgment. Happily such 
characters are not quite rare in the eager 
throng. Which of us cannot think of some 
among us,to whom we all instinctively go 
for rest and sympathy: people who live to 
consider other people; the gentle links 
that bind turbulent spirits together? Per- 
haps they may not be so well known to 
fame as A B or C; but who would not 
rather win, as they do, the unconscious love 
and confidence of other hearts than the 
noisiest trumpetings of Fame ? — Fame gets 
black in the face now-a-days celebrating 
first one ware and then another! It is 
kindly meant, but the loudest notes of a 
trumpet are not so comforting to human 
hearts as the gentle beam of kindly eyes 

I don’t think that, until he saw Isabella, 
Henry Armar had ever had a sentiment since 
he wasa boy. People were so used to treat 
him as a friend and a brother, and to con- 
fide their sentiments to him, that it never 
seemed to occur to them or to him to put 
himself in the foreground. But Isabella, 
to whom all things were new and strange, 
had nothing to confide (except perhaps her 
terror of poor Nieland’s curious glares) ; 
to her Mr. Armar was a mysterious ‘person- 
age detached from the crowd, coming out 
of another world to that which she had lived 
in of late, —a world in which she went 
about in faded mourning; in crépe for the 
present, as well as for the past, poor child: 
for daily deaths of home, of the light of life, 
of the loving appreciation to which she had 
been used so long; and so when Armar 
brought her a chair, a rose, some strawber- 
ries and cream, when he made a polite little 
bow, and a little joke to amuse her, this 
girl, who was but half fledged, and whose 
wings did not yet bear her (they were 
stronger wings than Henry’s and would 
carry her far away beyond his flight one 
day) —this young fledgling’s clear eyes 
dazzled him with the bright lights peculiar 
to them. ‘*How good you are to me,” 
she said at last, with a tremulous voice. 
This was a very different measure of grati- 
tude from Lady Fanny’s ‘‘ thank’ee,” or 
Mrs. Calmair’s careless little nod. ‘I 
want you to tell me a little more about 
yourself,” said Mr. Armar, sitting down 
eside his young companion. ‘ Lady 
B did me the hoaour to introduce me 
to you, but she did not even teli me your 
name.” 








1. 
Some one suggested one day that the 
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story of Fulham Lawn should be written, 
but it is only a fragment of the history of 
the — who come there that is told upon 
the lawn. It is like a resting-place at the 
end of a labyrinth — a seven-days’ labyrinth 
crossed by many winding ways and streets, 
and blind alleys and diverging distractions, 
leading at last to the lawn by the still water. 
Who shall attempt to weave together or to 
disentangle the various clews which have 
brought each guest thither, from their va- 
rious homes and minds and states ? 

There are the painters’ homes in the green 
suburbs, or, like Nieland’s, in some de- 
serted quarter of the town, with lofty stu- 
dios, of which the blinds are flapping in the 
sun, and the shadows trembling on the 
matted floor, this hot summer's day. 
There are the politicians’ lodgings down 
farther along tne banks of the river, where 
the great public buildings are, and the 
stores of wisdom carefully wrapped up in 
blue paper, and tied up tight with pink tape. 
There are the philosophers’ homes, more or 
less comfortably furnished in inverse ratio 
to the depths of their philosophy, from 
which rise natural streams of ink, flowing 
and overflooding the land. Unless some-* 
thing is done, we shall all be drowned in 
our own geysers. 

Then there are the trimonthly homes of 
country squires in the pleasant south-west- 
ern districts, where they establish them- 
selves with butlers, horses, daughters, and 
ladies’-maids, for the great general race of 
the season. It is an exciting but unintel- 
ligible performance in broughams and other 
carriages. You drive to No. 1,000, then 
all back to No. 10,000; then home; then 
change garments, and round the, corner; 
then heme again, undress, re-dress, and all 
appear simultaneously at the opposite side 
of the way. If they all stood still, it would 
come to very much the same result. But 
the young people enjoy the exercise, and 
the old ones get to like it from habit. 
These are rolling homes, without much 
moss, some people might think. Henry 
Armar’s home was with the lawyers, far 
away from the sound of multitudinous 
wheels. He lived in the Temple, in Gar- 
den Court, with a few old prints and china 
cups to ornament his rooms, an old wooden 
creaking staircase to lead tothem. He had 
a picture or two, by which he set great store. 
Sometimes his women friends came to see 
him in this tranquil domain, and he would 
then produce Sévres teacups and a Dresden 
teapot to feast them with. He wrote his 
articles — he went to and fro from his club. 
Such a life may be a little dull at times, but 
there is some intelligence in it and some 
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variety; and, for a friendly and sensitive 
nature like Armar’s, many an interest and 
faithful affection. 

Can any man’s life be so hopeless, and 
utterly ugly and meaningless, as the lives 
of some women? At least, it is bis own 
fault if it is so; but it is a woman’s fate. 
A good Samaritan had picked up Isabella, 
and taken her, not to an inn, but into her 
own home, and into her own daily life 
The girl was thankful for a home —for a 
corner in any life; but what a life it was! 
Ornamented by little tags of faded ribbon, 
and bugles, and cheap artificial flowers, 
stowed away between the four gaily-pa- 
pered wails of some dreary suburban villa, 
enlivened by gossip and the dire offences 
of the maid-ol-all-work, with feasts of but- 
tered toast, and bread-and-cheese, and 
greasy mid-day meals. Tie daily peaceful 
round of sunrise and sunset comes distorted 
througa such a medium. Sentiment, ro- 
mance, in such a foggy atmosphere of com- 
monplace!—who would look for such 
things? Don’t we ail know the look of the 
house? ‘The various parasols aad over- 

. Shoes in the passage below; the dish-cover, 
the druggeted flight of stairs, and the 
stained-glass window in the landing, where 
a faded gilt card-rack, containing some 
dusty cards, is displayed on a table covered 
by cotton crochet-work. Poor shabby su- 
burban life, with what airs of superiority it is 
described, and pointed at, and patronized ! 
For an ugly face, there is no lack of charity ; 
but heaven help the tasteless: for them 
there is no sympathy on earth — although 
perbaps in heaven there may be some man- 
sions prepared forthem. . . . 

Out of the window of the room in which 
she sat, Isabella could see a railing, a long 
dusty road, leading by the many arches of 
a@ cemetery; the back of the house looked 
out across cabbage-fields, that spread away 
in the distance towards some unfinished 
suburb, begun and abandoned to its fate. 
There was the desolateness of the country 
without its peace; the dust and gloom of a 
town without its life and interest. This 
was not the opinion of the lady of the house. 
** We are just handy in the way of every- 
thinz,” says Mrs. Delafosse, complacently, 
**with all the advantages of the country. 
Did you think it was all up with you, my 
dear?” says the old lady, nodding her 
black ringlets. ‘* Here was the old woman 
coming to look after you. And this is as 
convenient a place as one could wish to see. 
Hot water laid on, and cheap at thirty-five. 
I have handsome furniture, too — family 
furniture of my poor husband’s. And you 


will find the girl a nice willing servant. 
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You must call me aunt — won't you, dear? 
Why, | knew your papa when he was in 
shorts: many a time has he enjoyed my 
gooseberry jam.” Mrs. Delafosse always 
made the best of everything, and was en- 
chanted to have a listener to her beatitudes. 
It is lonely living by one’s self. She dearly 
loved a talk, but talking without a listener 
was like making bricks without straw, or 
playing draughts with a dummy, or like un- 
requited love: being satisfied herself, she 
wisued her young charge to be satisfied too. 

**Tsabella, you should look up—you 
should, indeed!’ Repining isn’t grateful 
when [ do so much to see you happy.” 

** That you do,” said Isabella. ‘* O dear 
me! how | wish ty 

The girl stopped abruptly; she did not 
want to seem ungrateful. She looked 
round at the narrow walls, the massive 
chandelier swathed in yellow muslin, the 
scrolled and sprawling and fusty draperies, 
the portrait over the chimney of the late 
Mr. Delafosse, sitting in a handsome maho- 
gany chair. She looked at the gaudy drug- 
get underfoot, the battered shiliing novels 
against the wall. Would this ever seem so 
wuch like home as the shabbiest, dingiest 
little housekeeper’s waiting-room at The 
Lawn hard by ? 

Mrs. Delafosse had many enjoyments. 
Tea-drinking (the strongest black family 
Congou), crochetings, and patching, sec- 
ond-hand novels to read—a penny pa- 
per now and then (it g nerally came limp 
and two days old: newspapers soon droop 
their wings —they are like those insects 
that are oniy created to live for four-and- 
twenty hours). Poor Isabella was fastidi- 
ous, She hated to read a much-thumbed 
book; strong black Congou made ber head 
ache; her tastes were indefinite, gentle — 
for things indicated and felt, rather than 
strongly marked; for people who charmed 
ber, rather than for those who would take 
her by storm. And yet she hated herself 
tor shrinking from this home of hers, when 
sbe remembered that when all others bad 
failed, this one opened to take ber in; and 
when other fairer faces were turned away 
or gone from this life for ever, Mrs. De- 
lafosse’s kind and red and valgar counte- 
nance came with true loveliness, smiling 
upon her gloom. How well she remem- 
bered coming to this strange home, sitting 
in a cab by her protectress ! 

Good Samaritans are of all conditions and 
appearances. This one was very fat and 
gorgeously apparelled, and would have re- 
quired a very strong ass to bear her, but 
she belonged to the ‘kingdom of Samaria all 
the same; and when she heard that Isabella 
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was alone among thieves by the wayside, 
she came driving up to the lodgings in acab 
to carry her straight away. She had been 
a humble companion in the girl’s family. 
She had married a curate, who had been 
struck by her bright face and her talents for 
housekeeping. She had first married and 
then cheerfully survived bim. When the 
great panic came, and Isabella’s father also 
lay dying, a ruined man, with his heart torn 
for his poor child’s future, the good old 
creature trotted off to cheer ‘* Master 
Frank's ” last hours by promises of protec- 
tion for his poor little girl. 

‘*T'll_ be a mother to her,” savs Mrs. 
Delafosse. ‘* You can trust her to me as 
if she was my own. Don’t you be afraid. 
With her pretty face, there’s plenty will 
want to take care of her.” 

And, like a true-hearted old lady, she 
kept her word. She carried the girl off to 
Bellevue Row. She would not touch one 
farthing of her slender allowance. Nor did 
she resent her protégée’s flight into worlds 
where she herself did not penetrate. Kind 
Lady B had asked ber to The Lawn, 
but Mrs. Delafosse resolutely refused ; only 
she would have liked to have sent her par- 
asol and her best shawl there by deputy, 
and was quite unhappy wien Isabella de- 
clined the loan of these adornments. ; 

The Lawn was only a little way from 
Bellevue Row, and the park gates would 
open wide to admit the slim mourning 
figure, coming from the sun-glare without, 
into the cool river glades. Good Mrs. 
Delafosse used to walk up with Isabella and 
leave her safe at the door. They used to 
come along the dusty road, with its dreary 
villas and horizons of cabbages, and of 
smoky sunset skies. Nieland painted a 
picture once with this very background, 
and a yellow streaked sunset, and a figure 
of a tired Irishwoman finishing her work in 
the foreground, where the mists were be- 
giningto rise. The picture made a sensa- 
tion that year, and Isabella exclaimed when 
she saw it. ‘* What a thing to paint!” 
says Mrs. Delafosse, who had accompanied 
her on the occasion to the Academy. The 
old lady chuckled over it for five minutes 
at least. 

On the other side of the road was the 
cemetery, as I have said, with its many 
arches and white tombstones gleaming and 
crowding behind the rails, where the mul- 
titude were sleeping silently. What a sol- 
emn place it was even in the broad day- 
light. Isabella used to hurry her steps as 
she went by and look away. Sometimes 
they would meet a funeral issuing from the 
great gates. If Isabella had been a Cath- 
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olic she would have crossed herself; being 
a Protestant, as she was, her heart beat, 
and a little verse out of the Evening Hymna 
used to come into ber head. Mrs. Dela- 
fosse, for her part, found a certain excite- 
ment in watching these mourning proves- 
sions. She used to count them from ‘the 
dining-room window, and tell Isabella on 
her return how many had gone by. And 
so the sun burnt hot and the summer went 
on, and one day followed another for Isa- 
bella, and The Lawn opened its gates to 
her, as week after week she used to come 
as usual along the high dusty road, with 
her shadow flitting beside her, and her pro- 
tectress or the little maid by her side. 
They would leave her to find her way up 
to the house, along the sweep, past the 
elm-trees, to the front door. Very often 
she met Armar as she came along, but if 
she did not meet him, she knew that when 
she reached the house she should find her 
rose ready gathered lying upon the hall 
table. It was a silent love-making —so 
silent that the girl scarcely ever put words 
to it, or realized very plainly that he was 
more to her than any one else: she used to 
see him watching her sometimes, but Nie- 
land, too, often watched her; only when 
he looked she used to feel as if she hated 
him, and his eyes frightened her as he 
gleamed through his spectacles. 


Ill. 


Was Armar more than a friend? One 
day he did not come, and Isabella missed 
him sorely; it was the first time he had 
failed. -The river looked less cool, the 
grass less green, the friendly greetings 
seemed to jar and to distract her, and Nie- 
land came and sat in the vacant place by 
her side. How well she remembered that 
day and the pleasure and pain of it. The 
painter talked to her in English, that was 
as good as her own, but she could scarcely 
understand or listen to what he was saying, 
so anxiously was she looking for the sight 
of her friend's familiar face. I have never 
described Armar, because there was so lit- 
tle to describe. He was a slight, common- 
place looking man, with dark hair turning 
grey; he had a thin sallow face, a black 
moustache, and a gentle voice; there were 
certain little old-fashioned bachelor ways 
that seemed to belong to him by right — in 
any other man they might have been 
deemed absurd ; but Henry Armar was too 
simple and unaffected to be ridiculous, only 
he was pathetic sometimes. So on this 
especial day he did not come; other people 
came and went, and greeted each other, 
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and did not seem to notice his absence, 
and once during the afternoon Lady B—— 
came smiling quite brightly, followed by 
two of her daughters, and put her hand 
kindly upon Isabella’s shoulder. **Is Mr. 
Nieland asking you to let him paint your 
picture?” she said. ‘I give my consent 
— it will be a pleasant surprise for my 
cousin.” 

** Where is Mr. Armar?” Isabella asked ; 
but they passed on, without hearing the fal- 
tering question. Isabella wondered what 
Lady B had meant. Was Armar away ? 
could he care? Would he like her picture 
to be painted? Why would he like it? 
Had Mr. Nieland been asking leave to 
paint her portrait? She had scarcely lis- 
tened. No, never, never —any one but 
him. His looks always frightened her; 
she felt as if he could see through and 
through her. 

‘* Why are you so afraid of me?” said 
Nieland, suddenly, as if he could read her 
thought. ‘* Why would you rather any 
one painted you than myself? See here; 
I will sketch you yet—now.” And he 
eagerly pulled out a sketch-book from his 
pocket and began turning over the leaves, 
but she would not look. She got up in an 
agitated way. She said she did not feel 
well, that she should go into the house to 
rest; she begged Nieland not to sketch 
her, not to come; and she glided away 
across the lawn. There was something of 
a bird about Isabella, —she was a human 
bird, delicate and swift and startled, only 
the song was wanting. To-day she was 
greatly disturbed, — was it that she missed 
her rose? that Armar was absent? that 
Nieland’s inquisitive glances distressed her ? 
After a moment or'two that she spent flut- 
tering in the morning-room, she happened 
to see the German’s figure crossing one of 
the windows, and she started up with a 
frightened impulse, and fled away through 
the hall and the open door, and along the 
green deserted sweep to the gates. All 
the servants and visitors were in the front 
of the house towards the river, and no one 
saw her go. Shadows and leaves trembled 
overhead, grasses looked green underfoot ; 
and the depths of the cool lilac-trees and 
the fringing elms and chestnuts, made a 
delight of the sultry summer; but Isabella 
was too much distressed for enjoyment. 
She could scarcely have told you why; her 
pulses were throbbing, she could not rest. 
It seemed to her that the painter was call- 
ing her back, that he was reading her heart, 
and she could not bear it; and she fled 
away in nervous haste out once more into 
the roads again. She knew the way almost 
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blindfold, — crossing and recrossing by one 
dismal street or lane after another until she 
came to the vista of the cemetery arches 
that led to her home. As she got to the 
great iron gates, she was stopped for the 
first time; a long, slow line of funeral car- 
riages came passing her one by one; and 
as she looked up she saw the despairing 
face of a woman with wan eyes, leaning 
against one of the carriage-windows, and a 
sudden pang of sympathy caused her heart 
to sink. Closer, and more close, she held 
to the rails of the cemetery in her passing 
weakness. As the last carriage rolled 
away, some one who had been also stand- 
ing waiting, bare-headed on the opposite 
side of the road, came across, and called to 
her by name, and she started with a little 
nervous cry. But it was not Nieland. It 
was Armar, on his way to The Lawn. He 
had been coming along by the arches of the 
cemetery, and thinking of Isabella, indeed, 
but not expecting to find her there. 

‘* What are you doing here?” he said, 
coming up to her and noting with pleasure 
her looks of sudden relief. ‘* You are not 
going home just as I am coming? I could 
not get away earlier,” he went on; ‘I 
did not guess that you were waiting too for 
that funeral to pass. Do come back to 
Fulham Lawn,—unless you are tired. 
Won't you take my arm?” 

Isabella did not refuse: she clung to his 
arm, pale and agitated. ‘*I was coming 
away,” she said, ‘* but I will go back now, 
Mr. Armar. Are they not terrible?” she 
said; ** black, and terrible, and slow. Did 
you see that poor woman’s face? I dream 
of them at night,” she went on a little 
wildly; ‘*I cannot forget them. They 
seem to me always passing. Even when 
the shutters are closed and the curtains 
drawn, I feel them going by. My aunt will 
not believe me.” 

** Poor child,” said Henry Armar, full of 
compassion. ‘* You are nervous and lone- 
ly. Funerals are only the same black 
coaches over and over again, with so many 
yards of black cloth dipped and redipped. 
{ think myself they are a great mistake. 
It is not death which is so awful, and which 
frightens us; it is the sham black dye and 
the make-believe woe at so much a yard. 
When I die,” he said kindly, **I should 
like my friends to come, let us say in lilac 


or white, and with roses in their hands, and 


to think of me with loving sympathy instead 
of with terror. A lonely man like me may 
ask so much of his friends. Will you 
promise me,” he said suddenly, ‘‘ that 
when I die you will come without regret or 
pain; with kindness only ?” 
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Isabella looked at him: he had never 
spoken in such a way before. ‘* Without 
regret?” she said gently; ‘‘ what do you 
mean? you who are my kindest, best 
friend ?” 

Something in the trusting and troubled 
look of her sweet face at that moment 
overcame ail Armar’s prudent considera- 
tions, all his long self-restraints. He 
spoke as he had never intended to speak. 
Though he had meant to love her always, 
he had never deliberately looked forward 
to an end to this silent love-making of his: 
now he spoke almost before he had felt 
what he was speaking. ‘Ah, Isabella, 
make me your best friend; give me a right 
to feel that I am first with you.” He 
looked strange and excited, and waited for 
her to answer, stopping short in the dusty 
road. 

The girl’s face changed again and again: 
she too was content to love him in a certain 
tranquil way ; but now that he had spoken, 
it came to her like a revelation. She loved 
him in a way, but did she want him to love 
her? ‘*Oh, what can I say?” she said. 
‘*Let us be ourselves: that is enough, is 
it not? are we not happy as we are?” 
And Armar did not say no, or press her 
further. At that minute he was bapp 
standing there in the deserted road, wah 
the lights flying and the cabbage-fields 
baking in the sun, and with the soft touch 
of Isabella’s little hand resting on his arm. 


That evening Isabella stayed to dinner 
with her friends. I guessed how matters 
were when I saw Mr. Armar’s agitation, 
and her appealing, conscious looks. Mr. 
Nieland had been also asked to dine. He 
took me in, but scarcely spoke, and sat 
scrutinizing the poor girl’s blushes and 
trembling glances. After dinner Lady 
B flung open the tall glass windows 
opening on the garden, and instead of go- 
ng into the drawing-room, strolled out 
upon the lawn. The sun had set and the 
shadows were gathering. I saw Mr. Ar- 
mar and Isabella wander off together; 
Miss B , the eldest daughter of the 
house, went clipping at the rose-trees with 
a basket on her arm. Some soft vapours 
were beginning to float hither and thither 
in the gardens; a dim veil seemed to fall 
upon us from the solemn depths of the 
great vault overhead. There was a great 
calm and sense of ease in this placid hour, 
passing by to the sound of the flowing 
river. All the vivid feelings and emotions 
of the day began to fade imperceptibly; a 
sort of solitude came to each one of us 
wandering hither and thither in the calm 
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evening. Where do people go to when the 
evenings fall? and why do we each begin 
to feel more alone, than at any other time? 
There are as many people in the world at 
eventide as at morning, but our hearts grow 
quieter for a while, our fancies and feelings 
leave us in peace. The day is over and 
we are making ready for the night. 

So the dusk had come, the sun had set, 
and the shadows were gathering in the gar- 
den, and the lights from the house already 
cast yellow g'eams across the grass. The 
rose-walk was still in the day, but the lawn 
and the laurel-grove were in the night. 
Armar and Isabella went wandering be- 
tween the laurel hedges in shadow and in 
silence; all hushed, and fading lights. 
The yellow West was dying, the battle was 
swaying still between the armies of the ris- 
ing winds and the tossing vapours; some- 
times with one side, sometimes with the 
other, the victory seemed to lie. The 
winds, with one great effort, would drive 
away the clouds, and once more the dying 
lights would flood the world with last fare- 
wells; then the clouds silently spreading 
would veil the lights as they burnt on in 
the track of the great conflagration. And 
when at last the lights began to pass away, 
pink roses turned white, the leaves grey 
and black, the trees were silent. I was 
walking by myself: Mr. Nieland, who had 
kept me company at first, had just gone 
in (he left me abruptly, saying that it was 
no place for him), and almost immediately 
after I met the lovers in the dusk. I could 
scarcely see their faces, but I could hear 
the tone of Armar’s voice; it sounded 
deep and almost like a distant chord of 
music. 

‘*Do you know what has happened?” 
he said to me. ‘*Can you guess, Miss 
Williamson? Shall I tell her?” he said, 
turning to Ssabella. 

‘*You need not tell me,” I answered; 
‘* when did it all happen?” 

*¢ From the moment I first saw her,” Armar 
said, laughing; ‘* but Isabella only agreed 
half-an-hour ago.” The music thrilled with 
triumph as he spoke; Isabella sighed gent- 
ly, and seemed to stir in the dimness, 
Poor child, it was well she should be loved, 
and cared for, and own a home and a 
sheltering heart in life. She seemed to 
me too sensitive and too reserved to play 
her part alone. Unreserve is a priceless 
gift to those who are made lonely by fate, 
and whose home and friends and sympa- 
thies must needs belong by rights to others, 
Isabella was so discreet, so silent, so un- 
demonstrative, that no casual friendships 
and interests were possible to her, and yet, 
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more than any one, it seemed to me that 
she must be in need of them. As I have 
said before, Isabella’s was a song without 
words. Her eyes could speak, her lips 
eould utter, though they might be silent. 
Her very repose seemed to be more elo- 
qnent than many people’s animation. Soft 
clouds and summer lightnings, this was 
what she most recalled to me. But I never 
could realize her entirely; her mind was a 
difficult one to grasp; vague, sensitive, 
impressionable, it seemed to elude one’s 
rude attempts to fathom it, and to keep 
its secret safely to the end. 

The guests were all assembled in the 
great ball when Armar and Isabella came 
in at last, with two pale dream-faces, coming 
out of the darkness into commonplace can- 
dle and fire light of daily life. Every even- 
ing a great log was lit in the big chimney- 
ery for those who were chilly and who 

iked the blaze. 

Lord B was writing in an inner room; 
Thornobam and the young ladies of the house 
and the young men were standing at a table 
looking over some drawings. Lady B . 
who was a frail little person and easily tired, 
was resting in her accustomed corner, slowly 
twisting scarlet wool and ivory pins into a 
tangle. They all looked up with interest 
when the twocame in. Isabella went across 
to her protectress, and sitting down beside 
her, said a few words inalowtone. Armar 
joined the young men, who only refrained 
from congratulating him because of Isabel- 
la’s presence, for in some way — I know not 
how —I think Nieland must have been the 
oracle—every one knew what had hap- 
pened. Nieland looked more excited, and 
as I thought more malicious than ever; he 
darted here and there; shook out his weird 
locks ; stood constantly with his head turned 
in the direction of the two ladies, who 
seemed absorbed in their confidences: he 
talked and laughed wildly ; and at last, with 
his usual persistence, began to urge his wish 
to paint Isabella. 

Now he asked Henry Armar, as if he bad 
a right to give his consent. 

** I have always wanted to paint her, and 
she would never agree to it. Look here: 
I have already made a few studies of her.” 

Armar looked pleased. It was delightful 
to him to be appealed to on such a subject. 
Nieland opened his book and showed us a 
dozen pencil sketches — notes seized in 
haste, quaint movements that were Isabella's 
own ‘‘turn of head or droop of curl,” 
sideways, backways — he had indicated her 
with such extraordinary sympathy that Ar- 
mar exclaimed with delight and wanted to 
lay hands on the pictures then and there; 
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and yet I wondered at it, for there was one 
peculiarity about every one of these sketches 
which struck me. I don’t know if anybody 
else remarked it at the time. There was 
not one of these drawings but had some- 
thing in it of shrinking and repulsion. Nie- 
land was so true an artist, he had so genuine 
a feeling, notwithstanding all his vagaries - 
and experiments, that he could not help in- 
dicating what he really saw; and so when 
he sketched Isabella, whether it was con- 
sciously or unconsciously I know not, the 
instinctive aversion with which she had al- 
ways regarded him seemed felt by him, the 
flowing draperies of her gown seemed held 
away lest they should brush him as she 
passed, her head was turned aside as if from 
a repugnant sight, a look of pain was in her 
fave. . What a beautiful strange face it was, 
and what a lovely pain in the deep brows 
and serene drooped eyes. We were all 
standing in a group when she rose from her 
seat at the distant end of the room and came 
smiling up to us; her talk had brought a 
bright blush into her cheeks already, a new 
expression had come into her eyes. 

** What are you looking at?” she said, 
as Armar made room for her. Then, when 
she saw what it was, her fair colour died 
away. ‘* Why did you draw those pic- 
tures,” she said, ‘* when I asked you not?” 
And with a flash she turned upon Nieland 


and looked at him indignantly. As she 
looked her anger seemed torise. ‘* No gen- 


tleman would have done it,” she said pas- 
sionately. Armar was greatly distressed ; 
he thought Isabella was hard upon his friend. 
Nieland blushed’ up and looked troubled 
too. Mr. B tried to make a little joke 
and said, ‘* You think you have a copyright 
in your own face, Miss Isabella.” ‘* It is 
perhaps fortunate for the world that it is not 
so,” said another young man, gallantly. 
But Isabella never smiled; she still stood 
confronting the painter; he looked utterly 
crestfallen. 

‘*I did not mean to make you angry. 
You don’t understand,” said Nieland, 
meekly. ‘* My art is like my breath; I 
cannot do one thing or another, only that 
which comes to me. I did not mean those 
studies for you, only they came to be you. 
It is a sin,” he went on angrily; ‘‘if you 
had one grain of genuine feeling you would 
think it a murder to destroy those beautiful 
drawings; but since you wish it I burn 
them ” — and as he spoke he suddenly flung 
the book into the great fire, and the flames 
leaped up, in one moment curling with their 
pointed tongues. 

Henry Armar uttered an exclamation of 
regret, and would have sprung forward to 
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save the sketches, if the German, with one 
glance at his persecutrix, had not placed 
himself in front of the blaze. Isabella 
never moved. She was relentless for the 
moment. It was this quality in her that 
seemed to me so strange and unexpected in 
one so gentle. Perhaps relentlessness be- 
‘loags to the young most specially, and to 
the gentlest and least shaken as yet by the 
onslaughts of life. 

Relentless she might be, but she was not 
provf against Armar’s gentle reproaches. 
Lady B also interfered, and begged 
Isabella as a personal favor to make it up 
with the poor painter. 

** You do not know how sensitive he is,” 
the kind lady said. ‘* He feels things more 
keenly and b.tterly than you, dear Isabella, 
can have any conception of. I trust with 
all my heart that you may never know such 
a feeling.” And the elder lady took her in 
her aris and kissed her. 

** Dear isabella,” Armar said, ‘* we won’t 
let any one be unhappy on such a day as 
this. Let him paint your picture to make 
amends for the conflagration.” 

A curious double emotion seemed at work 
in the girl's meart. She looked up at Armar, 
her eyes darkened while her face softened 
and relented. And then again her features 
seemed hard set, while her eyes looked soft 
and grateful. ‘* He shall paint me if you 
wish it,” she said, ‘* but it is for you, not 
for him.” 





IV. 


* Herr Nrevanp’s studio was in an old 
house in Langham Street. What strange fan- 
cies must have haunted the old room, coming 
to be caught on their flight, not easily and 
gaily, as some people imagined, but with 
an agony of effort which only those who 
have experienced it can appreciate. Toa 
sensitive and unequal mind like his, it was 
almost a torture at times to work. Light 
was lis ideal, the dream be pursued; work 
was his tyrant, his taskmaster, to be defied 
at times, but never eluded. Nieland loved 
his ease, but when he worked pursued his 
ideal angrily, with passion and impatience, 
not calmly as a master, but with frenzy like 
a neophyte — and then for a time, the strug- 
gle being over, the battle lost or won, he 
would give up working altogether, and go 
away, no one knew where. There were all 
sorts of rumours about him. Some said he 
was a spiritualist, and gave séances in the 
provinces; others that he had another name 
and life, and studio somewhere else, and 
that he and a well-known German photogra- 
pher at Rome were the same man. He 
rarely painted portraits, and yet some of 
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‘these were among the finest things he had 


ever done. He had a peculiar gilt at times 
for seizing the individuality of his sitter, 
and fixing it there upon the canvas. He 
did it he knew nothow. ‘‘ There are some 
portraits I cannot paint,” he used to say ; 
‘*the faces are like dissolving kaleidoscopes 
as I look at them, but with others it seems 
tome the spirit of my sitter lays hold of 
me, and possesses me, so that I cannot es- 
cape from it. It is for that very reason 
that I hate to paint portraits.” 

He explained this to me at length one 
day. ‘1 get frightened by my sitters,” he 
said, ‘‘ and seem to feel with their feelings, 
to guess their thoughts, to wish their 
wishes — itis horrible. People think I am 
possessed, and they are right. I ama sort 
of spiritual ghoul,” he cried, more and more 
excited; ‘*I go about the world drinking 
in the souls of my companions.” Le tossed 
his long hair as he spoke, and looked up 
into my face through his spectacles to see 
how I should take this announcement. 
Something of poor Isabella’s horror came 
over me. He was talking for effect, and 
yet it was the truth he was speaking. I 
could feel it, and a sort of shiver ran over 
me as he went on — ‘* Yes, it is the truth; 
as for inspiring you with horror, I am used 
to repulse people: it rather amuses me, 
Mine is a repulsive magnetism, but I am 
not the less subject to stronger minds than 
my own. There is one person who hates 
me worse than you do, and for whom I 
would give——” He stopped short, and 
as he spoke he sighed deeply. ‘* She will 
be here directly,” he said; ‘* you must for- 
give me for turning you away, but I can 
only allow one person in the room with my 
sitter.” This uncomfortable little talk had 
taken place in Nieland’s studio, whither I 
had gone to ask his advice for a young 
friend of my own, a painter who was going 
to Munich and in need of assistance. 
feel bound to add that I found Mr. Nieland 
ready to help, and full of kindness in the 
matter. 

So Isabella came and sat for her picture ; 
and the faithful Armar came too, and found 
time to wait each day until Nieland had 
done his task; and yet the painter was not 
satisfied with his work. He changed and 
altered, and spoilt canvas after canvas. He 
got angry at last. 

**You will not let me paint you,” he 
cried; ‘‘ that is why I cannot get on. Mr. 
Armar, I wish you would go further away.’ 

‘*She is sitting like a mouse,” said Ar- 
mar; ‘‘ dort you be unreasonahle.” 
Henry shifted his place as he spoke, and 


went and sat down ina farther corner of 
s 
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the room, opposite a great looking-glass 

that had been hung up there. ‘‘I should 

like you to paint her just as I see her here, 

said Mr. Armar, smiling as he looked in the 
lass. 

‘*Ah, that is better,” said the painter, 
beginning instantly. 

sabella’s eyes were fixed upon the great 
glass in which Armar was also looking. It 
was placed at such an angle that they could 
each see one another's image, instead of 
their own, reflected on the surface. What 
a contrast there was between the two pic- 
tures — hers bright, and young, and beau- 
tiful, with the delicate bent dark head and 
wealth of youthful beauty ; his pale and old, 
and commonplace, marked with care, wan 
and poor, and trouble-lined. The same 
surface reflected them both to his content- 
ment, to her content in his contentment. 
As she looked she forgot Nieland’s pres- 
ence and thought only of Armar. As he 
looked he wished that he was a painter, 
and imagined himself painting her features. 
Only she thought — she could not help it — 
that she had never seen him look so old and 
sad, and a fancy came to her that she was 
looking at him for the first time. She had 
never seen him before. That was a friend, 
but surely not herhusband. As for Armar, 
he was too much taken up with Isabella to 
think about himself. 

‘** What a pity he is so grave,” Isabella 
thought on, *‘that I did not meet him 
ten years ago. I wonder what he was 
like when he was young. How glad I am 
that he is happy at last.” And she smiled 
unconsciously, and Armar drank in the 
smile. Nieland gave a sort of sigh over his 
paint-pots. 

** Have you got me, Mr. Nieland ?” cried 
Isabella gaily. 

‘**T have only got vou because he wishes 
it,” said Nieland, rudely. ‘* You know 
= would not consent of your own accord. 

am not painting for you but for him.” 

**Oh, how I hope it will succeed,” fal- 
tered Isabella. 

He painted on diligently: Isabella got 
drowsy at last: the lights travelled on 
across the floor, the cries reached them 
from the streets without, and the flowing 
noise of the distant wheels seemed to lull 
her to sleep. How quiet the studio was, 
thongh it stood in the very heart of the great 
noisy city. Armar watched and waited; 
the time seemed a little long; and he then 
began to walk about the place, looking at 
the casts and sketches hanging up against 
the walls. He made no sound, for his 
movements were naturally gentle and delib- 
erate, but the painter complained testily. 
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‘* T wish you would sit down again,” he said. 
‘* I cannot paint her unless you help me to 
keep her awake; another half hour I shall 
have done.” 

Isabella walked away along the street 
with Armar when the sitting was over. 
‘*Mr. Armar,” she said, ‘‘ I am always so 
tired when I sit to Mr. Nieland; why does 
it so exhaust me? I won’t go there 
again.” 

**His room is hot,” Armar answered, 
‘and you were drowsy; but the picture is 
perfectly beautiful. He is a strange fellow: 
sometimes he looked at me and painted you. 
I cannot understand how he did it. People 
say,” continued Armar, ‘‘that he is not 
careful enough about letting his colours 
dry, and that his pictures are apt to fade. 
I hope that will not be the case with this 
one.” 

Nieland sent the picture home without 
another sitting. It was more a sketch than 
a finished picture, but it was very beautiful, 
and in his happiest style. Henry Armar gave 
a luncheon-party in honour of it. He had 
two rooms on the ground-floor in Garden 
Court, and he invited us all: Lord and 
Lady B and myself, and Mr. B ‘ 
Isabella, Mrs. Delafosse, and the painter; 
there were also two young men, friends of 
his, who dropped in. The old dusty rooms 
looked all brightened up with flowers to 
welcome Isabella. There were four great 
bunches of roses on the table, one for each 
of us ladies. Lawyers have some secret 
for conjuriny up delicious luncheons and 
treating their friends with sumptuous hos- 
pitality on occasion, and Armar had ordered 
everything that he could think of to do 
honour to his guests. They came, for the 
most part, very ready to be pleased, and 
they exclaimed at the preparations — 
claret-cups and salads, lobsters and chick- 
ens. From which of the Inns of Court 
these dainties were procured I do not know; 
I took it for granted the salads and straw- 
berries grew in the Temple gardens, as 
Armar declared. And we all fell to with 
good appetite. Armar was in high spirits, 
for him: he drank Isabella's health in a 
glass of champagne, and Nieland’s and 
Lady B »s, and would have filled tum- 
blerfuls all round again and again if we 
had been so minded. When the ices and 
strawberries were over, the great event of 
the meeting came off, and we were let into 
the inner room to look at the picture. 

How well I remember the little scene. 
Armar drawing back a blind, so that the 
light might fall full and bright upon the 
treasure. Nieland’s wild anxious glance 
wandering away from the picture he had 
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painted to the original, who was standing | 


by. Isabella very pale, and looking scarcely 
like herself, as they all gazed, first at her, 
and then at the image of her that was smil- 
ing from the wall. Nieland had painted 
her in white with the sweet outgoing look 
which so specially belonged to her. She 
was passing by, and looking over her 
shoulder as she passed — looking reproach- 
fully, so it seemed to me, and yet with a 
patient and trusting expression, quite differ- 
ent from the old look of aversion that I 
remembered. They all cried out that it 
was lovely. 

‘It is Isabella herself!” 

‘* Is it not wonderful?” said Armar; 
and, as he spoke, he went up to her and 
laid his hand for an instant on hers. 

And then I saw the very expression the 
painter had chosen to depict. She looked 
at him a little strangely, reproachfully, from 
a distance, as it were, and then turning 
slowly away, went and stood in the old 
wooden window, and gazed out into the 
quaint old court, with its many casements, 
and suggestions of an unknown life, and 
its iron rails and its glimpse of a flowing 
stream. 

** 1 don’t know how it is,” said young Mr. 
B , ** I don’t think the light here is as 
good as it was in Nieland’s studio; one 
can’t see the picture quite so well.” 

**] think the light has changed since we 
came into the room,” Lady B said; 
‘*it struck me, before you spoke, that the 
colours did not look so bright. Henry, 
you must hang it another place: the light 
is not so good as it was.” 

And yet the sun was shining full and 
placid upon the stone flags of the ancient 
court ; —through the panes of the narrow 
easements I saw a glimpse of blue sky, 
unchanged, overhead, and the shadows 
seemed to me scarcely to have moved, so 
still were they upon the wooden floor. 
Henry shifted the picture; but we could 
not get it into a good light. 

‘*We must congratulate you, Mr. Nie- 
land,” said Lady B , kindly, as we all 
were going off. ‘It is wonderful. It is 
more than a likeness.” Nieland did not, 
however, seem to care to be complimented. 
He turned away, saying, ‘‘ Let him take 
care of it now he has got it.” We were 
all standing round the old-fashioned door- 
way, waiting for the carriages to drive up. 
Isabella, who seemed tired, was sitting on 
the wooden stairs, wrapped in her usual 
grey cloak. ‘* What is it dear?” I heard 
Armar say. ‘* Are you vexed? Has any- 
thing gone wrong?” And then I saw that 
the girl’s eyes were full of tears. 


cried Lord 
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Mrs. Delafosse, who was in her usual 
spirits, began telling us about a picture 
done of her by a gentleman who travelled 
abont the country, and charged nothin 
extra for fancy dress. Nieland, who ha 
evidently been taking too much champagne, 
came close up to me, and began asking if 
I remembered my talk with him the other 
day. 

f You don’t understand about reflected 
influence,” he said. ‘‘I'll tell you some- 
thing all the same. I did not paint that 
picture as you imagine. The two painted 
it by my hand as they saw each other re- 
flected in the glass. I could not have 
painted her alone. She was stronger than 
me. He will soon find she is stronger than 
him, and then his turn will come.” 

I was quite glad that the carriage drove 
up just then, and that I could escape from 
this incoherent talk. We got in, and drove 
away across the quiet courts, under the 
dark archway, out into busy, struggling 
Fleet Street. The horses’ feet tramped 
homeward across the streets, into the open 
parks, along the suburban roads, by the 
cemetery gates, and so at last we reached 
the familiar elms that grow by The Lawn, 
and breathed the fresh whiffs of wind blow- 
ing from the country. 

Isabella seemed depressed and silent all 
the way back. Mrs. Delafosse was in high 


spirits, and talked without ceasing, until we 


put her down at uer door. ‘* Whata pity!” 
cried Lady B——. ‘* Isabella, you have 
forgotten your beautiful roses!” 

** Have I?” said the girl, looking round, 
and waking from a sort of day-dream. 


Vv. 


I STAYED some short time with my friends 
at The Lawn. I could not feel so happy as 
I should have done in this engagement. 
Armar used to come day after day when his 
work was over. Isabella used to glide into 
the great drawing-room, looking perfectly 
lovely, but ill and anything but happy. To 
be sure, hers was a twilight nature. She 
was a beautiful evening star, that paled be- 
fore the brilliance and heat of the day ; only 
I should have liked to see some token of 
animation and interest now and then— 
some tone other than the neutral tint she 
took refuge in. Except for her bright rose, 
there seemed no single bright bit of colour 
belonging to her. 

At first his one trouble seemed to be 
about his picture, which he declared he 
could see fading day by day. He took it to 
Sir George, his friend the Academician, 
who said that Nieland had neglected to 
varnish it. Nieland himself had disap- 
peared, no one knew whither. 
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As for Ilenry Arar, for a time there was 
no douvt about lis happiness. Our bache- 
lor, with his precise ways and geutle old- 
fasiioued habits, was translormed. Tuen 
he began to change, too, with Isabella's 
change, and [ noticed a sad look in lis face 
reflected trom hers. One day the young 
men of the Louse had insisted upon taking 
him to some fashionable tailor’s. ‘They said 
he would disgrace Isabella's choice if he 
were seen in such an ill-cut coat. It had 
been good enough for friendship, but it was 
quite unsuited ior sentiment. Has any one 
ever noticed the extraordinary difference 
wrought by tailors and sempstresses, who 
stitch you into youth, aristocratic mien, and 
nationality at their will? Armar walked in 
one day, looking like one of the young dan- 
dies in Rotten Row. Isabella clapped her 
hands with childish delight (she was only 
eighteen, and | do not want to be too hard 
upon her). Henry Armar blushed. 

** Alter this, 1 shall return to my shabby, 
old-fashioned ways,” he said, smiling; but 
he was pleased all the same, and looked 
happier than he had looked since Isabeila’s 
strange depression had begun. 

As for the girl herself, she laughed; but 
she was evidently in earnest when she said, 
“You must always look like that, and we 


will go and walk in the park together.” 
I am afraid there was a secret childish re- 
gard for appearances at the bottom of her 


héart. She bad not lived long enough to 
estimate the comparative*unimportance of 
such a tribute. And, in truth, to all young 
people appearances are important. The 
coin is still current in the Empire of Youth. 
It rapidly loses its value in the Republic of 
Middle Age. 

Next day, when Armar came, he said that 
his picture had come home from Sir 
George’s: the colours, which he feared 
were fading already, had certainly revived, 
since Sir George had good-naturedly var- 
nished it for him. 


There are all sorts of weddings and mar- 
riages; it would take many pages to regis- 
ter them, from the marriage of true minds 
to that of a couple of money-bags. Some- 
times the bride and bridegroom are two 
masked figures, tricked up and disguised, 
so that it would be hard to say which is the 
most deceived in the other. Sometimes it 
is a living creature united to a shadow. 
Have you ever known a man to be married 
to a doll? He chose her out and paid for 
her. What a sweet face itis! What high- 
bred calm! And then, again, come the 
happy lovers, two and two; as they pass 
before the high altars, the long white veils 
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of the brides sweep along the grey aisles of 
the churches; their happiness lightens up 
the faces looking on. ‘Then, perhaps, some 
blooming young girl comes up, bringing a 
crutch and a bronchial wheeze; and it now 
and then happens that a youth appears, 
leading a wig of false plaits, a set of artifi- 
cial teeth, and half a century of bones to 
the altar. ‘The disparity is not so great as 
you might imagine. There may be a heart 
beating sull beneath all these adjustinents, 
while the bridegroom, for all bis youth and 
good looks, has not one single drop of warm 
vlood in his body. So, bad, good, and in- 
different, they pass on their way. Some- 
times it is Peace and Goodwill who go by 
hand in hand. What does it matter if 
Goodwill’s beard is grizzled, and Peace has 
crow’s-feet round about her loving eyes? 
Sometimes it is Pride and Vainglory that go 
sweeping past down the long church, out 
into the churchyard beyond. They are a 
fine-looking couple as they sail along, and 
they look to see their reflection in the eyes 
of the bystanders. Sometimes —and this 
is BO very strange phenomenon — it is only 
the past of one of the contracting parties 
that is united to the present of the other. 
They find it out tvo late. 

I do nut know what sort of marriage this 
was between Henry Armar and Isabella. 
He loved, and she hoped that she should 
love him. Often enough, these are mate- 
rials to make up a life’s happiness; but it 
depends upon the lives and the people who 
live them. Hope and faith are not enough 
as we know, by themselves, and I think 
charity must have been wanting in Isabella's 
heart. She had none absolutely for her 
lover. She could not help herself. Day 
after day she -used to meet Armar. She 
felt merciless. All this kindness and gen- 
tleness only seemed to make her more in- 
dignant and angry. All his devotion only 
seemed to repel her more and more. And 
yet she meant to be good and to be grate- 
ful, and she struggled hard against herself. 

Lady B , seeing Isabella so nervous 
and out of spirits, thought that a little gaiety 
would be a guod prescription, and proposed 
to take her to a ball with her own daughter, 
who had just come out. Flowers, music, 
diamond-ladies, dancers floating by in, 
rhythm — what a good medicine for nerves — 
and hypochondria! It is poison if taken in 
large quantitie-, but a single dose now and 
then acts as a wonderful elixir. 

Was this Isabella? Henry Armar, who 
came late to the ball, could hardly believe 
it as he saw her floating up to him on her 
partner’s arm. She was draped in white, 
| light, and radiance. Her face was illu- 
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mined with happiness; her breath came 
and went; her hands trembled a little still 
from the exertion of dancing. All the 
music seemed reflected from her sweet 
eyes. She could scarcely stand still; her 
whole heart seemed in the dance, keeping 
time to the strains of the musicians. ‘They 
were playing a cheerful vulgar tune that 
was in vogue in those days — it was called 
**The Grecian Bend;” and though it did 
small credit to the taste of the musical crit- 
ics, it jigged on in a gay, dancing, irresisti- 
ble measure, a dactyl-and-spondee sort of 
tune, that carried the dancers away with it 
like leaves before the wind; flying, float- 
ing, laughing, turning, as the great white 
rush swept by. 

** Come — oh, please come and dance,” 
said Isabella, imploringly, to Armar, hold- 
ing out her hands. 

Poor Armar! years had passed since he 
had danced; he had never cared for it at 
the best of times. ‘I’m afraid I shall 
make but a poor partner,” said he; and 
yet he could not bear to refuse. And they 
started, — Isabella bounding serenely, and 
floating on the music; Armar half a second 
behind, jarring like a false note, poor fel- 
low, pulling her back when she would have 
urged him forwards, stumbling a little, and 


= on the whole not quite unsatisfied with 


is performance. A man at forty-five is 

too old to begin dancing without some lit- 
tle preparation. When this one stopped, 
breathless, he saw that Isabella was vexed 
and disappointed. They were standing 
against a column in the great glittering 
ball-room ; a fair young princess was cross- 
ing the hall, and the dancers were making 
way forher. ‘*I told you I should make 
but a poor partner,” said Armar, seeing 
Isabella's look of disappointment. 

‘Trust her to me for one round,” said 
Nieland, coming from behind the column; 
and before either of them could say one 
word, he had whisked Isabella off, a Sabine 
in floating white wreaths of net and gauze 
and tarlatane. Nieland, with his foreign 
legs, could dance as well as Isabella her- 
self. Armar watched them with jealous 
eyes as they started. The music became 
their life for the time being: the great 
palace went spinning round them in vibra- 
tions of light. Was this Nieland? was 
this Isabella? or were they two souls in 
ecstacy, floating and swinging in sym- 
pathy? ‘The walls seemed to open out 
into space to Isabella. ‘*I don’t know 
where I end, or where the music begins,” 
I heard a girl say the other day. Isabella 
wanted more and more,—she felt as if 
she could go on forever. Suddenly, when 
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she had forgotten everything, even her 
partaer, in the happiness of the moment, it 
all came to an end in an instant; some 
cruel hand, thrusting her out of paradise, 
grasped ber relentlessly, and tore her from 
her dream of delight. It was Armor. 
** Thank you,” he said stiffly to Nieland. 
Then to Isabella: ** Won't you come and 
sit down by Lady B ? you will be 
tired.” Isabella’s face fell, but she did 
not resist his command; and then, a min- 
ute afterwards, the music ceased, and all 
the dancers came back to the earth again, 
and went to ask for ices at the refreshment- 
table. It was like the story of Riguet ala 
Houp. The refreshments seemed to grow 
ready iced and sweetened, springing from 
underground among flowers and fountains, 
with a glimpse now and then of white- 
capped cooks and serving-maids from be- 
hind the hanging curtains that concealed 
the end of the room. 

They drove home in the dawning gold 
that night, through the crisp intoxicating 
morning air; Isabella could have started 
again and danced the night all over again. 
Lady B had noticed Armar’s vexation ; 
not so Isabella, who thanked her chaperone, 
saying she had never been so happy in her 
life; and she gaily put up her fresh smiling 
face to be kissed when the horses stopped 
at the door of Bellevue Row, with all its 
white close-drawn blinds shining clear in 
the dawn. 

The next day she was still excited, but 
the day after a reaction set in. Armar’s 
coming did not brighten her; on the con- 
trary, it seemed to depress her spirits 
strangely; and once more the girl fell into 
her old listless way. She seemed be- 
witched: all the brightness evanescent and 
colour flown once more, and silence and 
laaguor only in their place. Before the 
ball we had not known what Isabella’s 
spirits could be; now her sadness struck us 
more painfully than it had ever done 
before. 

I could see that Armar felt her coldness 
cruelly, though he was too loyal to speak 
of it. She shrunk from any demonstration 
of affection; she was kind sometimes, but 
only for a minute or two. The time for 
his autumn circuit was approaching. He 
would have gladly stayed; but it was even 
more necessary for a married man than for 
a bachelor to do his work in life; and nei- 
ther Lord B nor my lady would hear 
of his sacrificing his prospects to a feeling, 
however natural. 

He parted from Isabella one evening: he 
was going early in the morning. He 
caught her hand, and held it tight. ‘* Tell 
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me,” he said, ‘‘why are we so far apart? 
Many and many a younger man might love 
you less truly. Isabella, why do you treat 
me so strangely ?” 

She looked up at him with the frightened 
sweet look that exasperated him. Was it 
thut she did not want him for a lover, but 
only for a friend. Was it that he was to 
give her his whole heart, and that she was 
to take it, and give him a little gratitude 
only in return. 

** Tsabella, don’t look at me like that!” 
he cried. 

** What am I to say?” she said. ‘* How 
ean I help my looks?” And the tears 
came flowing down her cheeks. She went 
on crying bitterly, and would not be com- 
forted, though her tears seemed to ease 
poor Armar’s wounds. It was a melan- 
choly tribute to his devotion; but since he 
could obtain no other, he was fain to make 
the best of this. And then he got into the 
cab to drive away, and leant out for one 
more glimpse of her; and Isabella, stand- 
ing in the shabby doorway, with one of her 
old sweet, grateful gleams, smiled through 
her tears, and kissed her soft white fingers 
to him. 

Lady B had promised to look after 
Isabella. After Armar was gone, she used 
to call for her, and take her out driving, 
and the girl often went over to The Lawn to 
dine with her good friends. 

On one occasion I noticed that she was in 
a strange and nervous excitement; and that 
very evening, after dinner, Nieland came 
in, uninvited, and scarcely welcome, I 
thought, judging from the lady’s manner, 
which was usually kind, but which could be 
reserved on occasions. He had been 
abroad, he suid; he had been obliged to 
come back. The cold welcome did not 
seem to affect the young man; he went and 
sat down in the first vacant chair, and be- 
gan to talk to one of the sons, who hap- 
pened to be at home that night. It was 
rather an interesting conversation, and by 
degrees we were all drawn into it. It was, 
I remember, a discussion upon the influence 
which one person has, consciously or un- 
consciously, upon another. 

‘* There are no limits to the influences 
round us,” said Nieland, rolling his s’s. 
**We think we like, love, dislike, for 
reasonable motives, because such and such 
a person is agreeable, or good-looking, or 
unpleasant. Itis nothing of the sort; it is 
all fate and magnetic attraction.” 

** What you call magnetic attraction I 
call affection and unselfish Christian char- 
ity,” said Lady B , gravely. ‘* Mr. 
Nicland, I don’t like your theories, and I 











am content to accept the best and greatest 
blessings of life without discussing them.” 

‘*There of course I cannot attempt to 
contradict you,” said Nielard. ‘‘ For my 

art I like to trace things to their sources. 

have experienced in myself, in no small 
degree, the power of unconscious influence 
over others. It is a gift I do not desire.” 

The little man looked so absurd as he 
spoke, half-sentimental, balf-malicious, that 
I could not help laughing. 

‘* You may laugh,” he said, more seri- 
ously. ‘*It is because you don’t under- 
stand what I mean. I cannot,” (and he 
looked at Isabella) ‘‘ create one hair’s 
breadth of positive feeling; nature has 
made me anegative medium. I can inspire 
aversion” (and he sighed quite naturally) 
‘*and repulsion between other people. It 
is the reverse of what is commonly called a 
magnetic influence. I feel it at times, 
though I cannot account for it; and then I 
go away till the temptation is over.” 

Lady B ,I could see, got a little 
vexed. ‘‘I hope you will not let your mind 
run upon such fancies, Mr. Nieland,” she 
said. ‘* No human creature can influence 
another beyond a certain point, unless the 
other is a consenting agent. There may 
be mysteries of sympathy and repulsion we 
do not understand, but these are but pass- 
ing impressions, and true friendship and 
true love must be holier and stronger than 
any passing impressions, which are after 
all only shadows of better things.” 

‘*Who believes in any better things,” 
said Nieland, shaking his head. If he had 
not looked so utterly miserable I should 
have felt inclined to take him up with the 
tongs and put him into the fire. The poor 
little man had lived upon dreams and fan- 
cies and frenzies until the real true simple 
facts of life seemed all distorted and dilut- 
edtohim. It made me sad to hear him 
as he talked on and on in the same strain. 
I was glad that Isabella had not heard all 
his disquisition, however: she had left the 
room a few minutes before, and now came 
back witha letter in her band. 

** Are you going to town to-night, Mr. 
Nieland?” she said. ‘* Will you post this 
letter for me when you get to town?” I 
could not help seeing that it was addressed 
to Henry Armar. 

I shall never forget that evening. The 
moon was streaming over the house-roof, 
over the dark garden and tree-tops. The 
high silver night shone steadily, and would 
not let us rest or sleep. We went wander- 
ing about the garden after Nieland had left 
us. The lighted hall-door was open wide 
with a glimpse of the bright home within. 
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I remember thinking, as I slowly walked 
up and down the paths, that sunlight and 
moonlight were like these very influences 
of which we had been speaking. Was Isa- 
bella in the moonlight the same person as 
Isabella in the sunshine? I came upon her 
as I was speculating in this profitless way, 
or rather upon the sound of her voice — for 
she was in the shadow, and I could not see 
her: only Lady B——s erect little figure 
standing steady in the trembling moonlight 
at the entrance of the laurel-grove. 

‘*Come here, Miss Williamson. What 
is to be done with this poor child?” she 
said. 

Poor Isabella! What, indeed? She 
seemed helpless, heart-broken, torn b 
grief. . ° * ws 

‘* Will you ever forgive me?” she said. 
** Will you ever speak to me again? Indeed, 
I could not help it! I could not love him! 
He was too good, too wise, too gentle for 
me. I wrote to-night to tell him that it must 
never be—never, never! Is it not ter- 
rible?” said the girl; ‘‘ oh, is it not terri- 
ble?” and she wrung her hands helplessly. 

The stars all seemed to flash. Her poor 
long-pent-up passion of grief came sobbing 
through the dark glades. We were all 
greatly concerned andtroubled. We com- 
forted her as well as we could. Whocould 
be angry viewing her distress? After all, 
she had a right to break off her engagement 
if she wished to do so. She told me after- 
wards that it was ever sinee Nielard had 
painted her picture in the studio in Lang- 
ham Street that the impulse had haunted 
her. It was not that she loved any one else, 
but she found she did not love Armar. 
Was not that a reason for not marrying 
him? And yet he was worthy of a whole 
heart’s truth and devoted affection. He 
showed it in the way he bore the cruel 
parting. 

He did not reproach her. He was very 
cruelly indignant for a little. I could not 
have believed that such a depth of emotion 
lay hidden under Armar’s gentle deliber- 
ateness. It was not fora little while that 
he quite realized what had happened. 
When he had read and re-read her letter, 
when he had seen her for the last time, then 
he understood that fate was against him. 

‘* Your letter is a cruel blow to me,” he 
wrote. ‘* You are right to break off your 
engagement if it is not for your happiness. 
You have not understood me, nor the 
worth of the love that I gave you. I have 
sometimes thought this before now. I am 
sorry for you as well as for myself. Iam 
sure you must have suffered very much. 
For myself, I shall never think of any other 
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woman except the one who has done me a 
cruel wrong; who is still dear to me not- 


withstanding. It is not your merit, Isabel- 
la: it is my fate; and it seems hard that 


the true heart I had to give should not have 
found a home. Now it is too late. Good- 
bye, my dearest. My chambers will seem 
a little more dreary, and [ shall no longer 
come to The Lawn. Poor, dear old Lawn, 
where I have been so happy!” 

When Isabella married, as she did a year 
or two after, Armar sent her a kind letter 
and a diamond star he said he had had by him 
for some time. Perhaps it may have been 
bought for her long before. 


vI. 
Tue end of the story isasadone. Armar 
never was quite himself again. It was not 


from any special cause that he fell ill; but 
I heard he was ailing, and often out of town. 
He did not rally, somehow, and his interest 
in things seemed to flag. He had taken 
upon him the bondage of self late in life — 
it was too late to cast it off, and live as he 
had done till then with other hearts, and 
happinesses, and sorrows than his own. 
Once he came face to face with Isabella 
walking with her husband. She uttered an 
exclamation, and would have spoken, but 
he shook his head and bowed, and walked 
away. * * * * 

One day, not long ago, I met Lady 
B by chance, looking very pale and 
sad. She was driving, but she stopped her 
carriage, and asked me if I would come 
with her. ‘* We have had bad news,” she 
said. ‘* Our dear old friend, Henry Armar, 
is dead. Myhusband went to him. It was 
down at Richmond that it happened. He 
left a message that he wished that I should 
go and burn his papers,” said the kind lady, 
with her eyes full of tears: ‘‘ and I am on 
my wav now to his chambers. Will you 
come with me?” she said. ‘It is so sad 
going there alone; and yet I did not like to 
take my girls.” 

I was glad to be able to help her. I got 
into the carriage, and we rolled away to- 
gether, thinking of the last time we had 
been there and of our merry luncheon-party. 
We were expected: the laundress opened 
the door and dropped a curtsey. ‘I have 
lighted the fire, as vou told me, my lady. 
There is no one come yet,” she said; and 
Lady B—— explained that she had ap- 
pointed the heir-at-law to meet her. 

The place seemed scarcely changed, ex- 
cept that it was empty, and its owner was 
gone forever. There was his chair by the 
fireside, his table, and the ink and the pens 
lying ready for use. And there was the 
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desk and there was the cabinet where his 
letters were, tied up and docketed and all 
in order. It was very sad, and yet very 
peaceful: the long drudgery was over, the 
weary waiting was ended, and the sadness 
and loneliness finished. Our tears fell as 
we went about the place with hearts full of 
affectionate remembrance. How kind he 
had been, what a trusty and faithful friend. 
There was the glass that would reflect his 
face no more: the unopened books and let- 
ters that he woul:| never see lying ina heap 
on the table. The heir-at-law came while 
we were waiting. His name was Armar 
too; he was a cousin, a cheerful country 
squire, troubled by no great feeling or re- 
Fret for a person he had scarcely known. 
Ie begged us to do what we would with the 
papers, and walked about the room glancing 
somewhat contemptuously at its shabby 
furniture and quaint relics of ancient china 
or bronze ware. The squire was evidently 
no amateur of rococo. 

The squire looked about, and then walked 
into the bedroom, which was all straight 
and in order, never again to be inhabited 
by the person who had lived there so long. 

‘* Why, what is this?” ’said the squire, 
in his loud voice. ‘‘A picture-frame? a 
lady without a head! What a strange 
fancy!” 

It was as he said: the picture still hung 
in its place: the face had faded and faded 
entirely away, and only those who knew the 
secret could have told who the picture rep- 
resented. The secret was in the packet of 
letters, tied with a lawyer’s pink tape, 
that I held in my hand, and flung into the 
fire in which we were burning the papers. 

The squire watched us in silence and did 
not interfere. He was still there, when we 
heard the wheels of a carriage drive up, and 
the laundress flung open the door. ‘* Per- 
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haps it is my husband,” said Lady B——, 
looking up tremulously. But it was a lady 
who came up the stairs, with a rustle of 
garments, into the room. For an instant 
she stood quite still, bewildered and sur- 
prised, very pale, with gleaming eyes, and 
her white gown falling about her. 

Need I say that it was Isabella? She 
was carrving a great bunch of yellow roses 
in her hand (for summer-time had again 
come round, and the flowers were blooming 
everywhere). Isabella hurried up to us, 
stumbling, in her grief, over her long trail- 
ing dress. 

** What sad news! Oh, what sad news!” 
she said, with a long shivering sigh. ‘* Oh, 
dear Lady B , 1 could not stay away! 
I came to see him once more. Don’t — 
please don’t refuse! I must see him again! 
[ promised him to come — he asked me not 
to be sorry.” And she smiled in a strange, 
forced way. 

Lady B could not speak. It was the 
cousin who answered. ‘Poor fellow!” 
he said. ‘* You are too late; everything is 
over. It all happened at Richmond.” 
And then he opened the door, towards 
which Isabella had instinctively moved. He 
opened it and walked in, and a moment af- 
terwards I heard an exclamation from him. 
‘*How strange!” he said. ‘* There is 
some sense in that picture after all. I did 
not, make out the face before—I see it 
now.” 

As Isabella stood crying and hanging her 
head, it seemed indeed as if a faint image 
of her likeness was repeated in the frame 
that hung over her head. It may have 
been that she was standing beside it, and 
that her face suggested the meaning to the 
discoloured traces of the likeness we re~- 
membered. 





Victoria Stone. — Engineering for May 23 
describes a new artificial stone which is being 
manufactured near Victoria Park, by a process 
perfected by the Rev. H. Highton. The process 
consists of mixing broken granite, the refuse of 
the granite quarries, with hydraulic cement, 
and steeping the mass in silicate of soda, The 
most novel part of the process is in the way in 
which the silicate of soda is applied. The con- 





crete masses which are to be silicified are im- 
mersed in a tank of silicate of soda, in which 
are placed pieces of a siliceous stone obtained at 
Farnham, which has the peculiarity that the 
silica is in such a state that it dissolves in cold 
caustic soda. The lime of the concrete mass 
takes silica from the silicate, and the soda set 
free redissolves silica from the Farnham stone; 
hence the process is continuous. 





LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 


CONCLUDED. 
BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 
FOURTH LECTURE. 


WuaeEn I came to deliver the first of this 
short course of lectures, I confess I felt 
sorry for having undertaken so difficult a 
task: and if I could have withdrawn from 
it with honour, I should gladly have done 
so. Now that I have only this one lecture 
left, I feel equally sorry, and 1 wish I could 
continue my course in order to say something 
more of what | wished to say, and what in 
four lectures I could say but very imper- 
fectly. From the announcement of my lec- 
tures you must have seen that in what I 
called ‘** An Introduction to the Science of 
Religion” I did not intend to treat of more 
than some preliminary questions. I chiefly 
wanted to show in what sense a truly scien- 
tific study of religion was possible, what 


materials there are to enable us to gain a 
trustworthy knowledge of the principal re- 
ligions of the wortd, and according to what 
rinciples these religions may be classified. 
t would perhaps have been more interest- 
ing to some of my hearers if we had rushed 


at once into the ancient temples to look at 
the broken idols of the past, and to discover, 
if possible, some of the fundamental ideas 
that found expression in the ancient systems 
of faith and worship. But in order to ex- 
plore with real advantage any ruins, whether 
of stone or of thought, it is necessary that 
we should know where to look and how to 
look. In most works on the history of an- 
cient religions we are driven about like for- 
lorn tourists in a vast museum where ancient 
and modern statues, gems of Oriental and 
European workmanship, original works of 
art and mere copies are piled up together, 
and at the end of our journey we only feel 
bewildered and disheartened. We have 
seen much, no doubt, but we carry away 
very little. It is better, before we enter 
into these labyrinths, that we should spend 
a few hours in making up our minds as to 
what we really want to see and what we 
may pass by; and if in these introductory 
lectures we have arrived at a clear view on 
these points, you will find hereafter that our 
time bas not been spent in vain. 
Throughout these introductory lectures 
you will have observed that I have carefully 
abstained from entering on the domain of 
what I call Theoretic, as distinguished from 
Comparative U'heology. Theoretic theology, 
or, as it is called, the philosophy of religion, 
has, as far as I can judge, its right place at 
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the end, not at the beginning of compara- 
tive theology. 1 make no secret of my own 
conviction that a study of comparative the- 
ology will produce with regard to theoretic 
theology the same revolution which a study 
of comparative philology has produced in 
what used to be called the philosophy of 
language. You know how all speculations 
on the nature of language, on its origin, its 
development, its natural growth and inevi- 
table decay have had to be taken up afresh 
from the very beginning, after the new light 
thrown on the history of language by the 
comparative method. I look forward to the 
same results with respect to philosophical 
enquiries into the nature of religion, its ori- 
gin, and its development. I do not mean 
to say that all former speculations on these 
subjects will become useless. Plato's Cra- 
tylus, even the Hermes of Harris, and Horne 
Tooke’s Diversions of Purley have not be- 
come useless after the work done by Grimm 
and Bopp, by Humboldt and Bunsen. But 
I believe that philosophers who speculate on 
the origin of religion and on the psycho- 
logical. conditions of faith, will in future 
write more circumspectly, and with less of 
that dogmatic assurance which has hi.berto 
distinguished so many speculations on the 
philosophy of religion, not excepting those 
of Schelling and Hegel. Before the rise of 
geology it was easy to speculate on the ori- 
gin of the earth; before the rise of gloss- 
ology, any theories on the revealed, the 
mimetic, the interjectional, or the conven- 
tional origin of language might easily be 
held and defended. Not so now, when facts 
have filled the place that was formerly open 
to theories, and when those who have worked 
most carefully among the débris of the earth 
or the strata of languages are most reluc- 
tant to approach the great problem of the 
first beginnings. 

So much in order to explain why in this 
introductory course I have confined. myself 
within narrower limits than some of my 
hearers seem to have expected. And.now, 
as I have but one hour left, [ shall try to 
make the best use of it I can, by devoting 
it entirely to the point on which I have not 
yet touched, viz. on the right spirit in 
which ancient religions ought to be studied 
and interpreted. 

No judge, if he had before him. the worst 
of crimiuais, would treat him as most histo- 
rians and theologians have treated the re- 
ligions of the world. Every act in the lives 
of their founders, which shows that they 
were but men, is eagerly seized and judged 
without mercy; every doctrine that is not 
carefully guarded is interpreted in the worst 
sense that it will bear; every act of wor- 
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ship that differs from our own way of serv- 
ing God is held up to ridicule and contempt. 
And this is not done by accident, but with 
a set purpose, nay, with something of that 
artificial sense of duty which stimulates the 
counsel for the defence to see nothing but 
an angel in one client, and anything but an 
angel in the plaintiff on the other side. 
The result bas been—as it could not be 
otherwise — a complete miscarriage of jus- 
tice, an utter misapprehension of the real 
eharacter and purpose of the ancient reli- 
gions of mankind; and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, a failure in discovering the pecu- 
liar features which really distinguish Chris- 
tianity from all the religions of the world, 
and secure to its founder his own peculiar 
_ in the history of the world, far away 
rom Vasishtha, Zoroaster, and Buddha, 
from Moses and Mohammed, from Confucius 
and Lao-tse. By unduly depreciating all 
other religions, we have placed our ownin a 

sition which its founder never intended for 
it; we have torn it away from the sacred 
context of the history of the world; we 
have ignored, or wilfully narrowed, the 
sundry times and divers manners in which, 
in times past, God spake unto the fathers 
by the prophets; and instead of recogniz- 
ing Christianity as coming in the fulness 
of time, and as the fulfilment of the hopes 
and desires of the whole world, we have 
brought ourselves to look upon its advent 
as the only broken link in that unbroken 
chain which is rightly called the Divine 
government of the world. Nay, worse 
than this: there are people who, from mere 
ignorance of the ancient religions of man- 
kind, have adopted a doctrine more un- 
christian than any that could be found in 
the pages of the religious books of antiquity, 
viz. that all the nations of the earth, before 
the rise of Christianity, were mere outcasts, 
forsaken and forgotten of their Father in 
heaven, without a knowledge of God, with- 
out a hope of salvation. If a comparative 
study of the religions of the world produced 
but this one result, that it drove this god- 
less heresy out of every Christian heart, 
and made us see again in the whole history 
of the world the eternal wisdom and love 
of God towards all his creatures, it would 
have done a good work. And itis high 
time that this good work should be done. 
We have learnt to do justice to the ancient 
poetry, the political institutions, the legal 
enactments, the systems of philosophy, and 
the works of aft of nations differing from 
ourselves in many respects; we have 
brought ourselves to value even the crude 
and imperfect beginnings in all these spheres 
of mental activity ; and I believe we have 
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thus learnt lessons from ancient history 
which we could not have learnt. anywhere 
else. We can admire the temples of the 
ancient world, whether in Egypt, Babylon, 
or Greece; we can stand in raptures before 
the statues of Phidias; and only when we 
approach the religious conceptions which 
find their expression in the temples of Mi- 
nerva and in the statues of Jupiter, we turn 
away with pity or scorn, we call their gods 
mere idols and images, and class their 
worshippers — Perikles, Phidias, Sokrates, 
and Piato—with the worshippers of 
stocks and stones. Ido not deny that the 
religions of the Babylonians, Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans were imperfect and 
full of errers, particula.ly in their later 
stages, but I maintain that the fact of these 
ancient people having any religion at all, 
however imperfect, raises them higher, and 
brings them nearer to us, than all their 
works of art, all their poetry, all their phi- 
losophy. Neither their art nor their poetry 
nor their philosophy would have been pos- 
sible without religion; and if we will but 
look without prejudice, if we will but judge 
as we ought always to judge, with unwea- 
rying love and charity, we shall be surprised 
at that new world of beauty and truth 
which, like the azure of a vernal sky, rises 
before us from behind the clouds of the 
ancient mythologies. 

We can speak freely and fearlessly; we 
can afford to be ‘charitable. There was a 
time when it was otherwise. ‘There was a 
time when people imagined that truth, par- 
ticularly the highest truth, the trath of re- 
ligion, could only conquer by blind zeal, 
by fire and sword. At that time all idols 
were to be overthrown, their altars to be 
destroyed, and their worshippers to be cut 
to pieces. But there came a time when the 
sword was to be put up into its place. . . . 
And if after that time there was a work to 
work and a fight to fight, which required 
the fiery zeal of apostles and martyrs, that 
time also is now past; the conquest is 
gained, and we have time to reflect calmly 
on what is past and what is still to come. 
We are no longer afraid of Baal or Jupiter. 
Our dangers and our difficulties are now of 
a very different kind. If we believe that 
there is a God, and that He created heaven 
and earth, and that He ruleth the world by 
His unceasing providence, we cannot be- 
lieve that millions of human beings, all 
created like ourselves in the image of God, 
were, in their time of ignorance, so utterly 
abandoned that their whole religion was 
falsehood, their whole worship a farce, their, 
whole life a mockery. An bonest and inde- 
pendent study of the religions of the world 
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will teach us that it was not so — will teach 
us the same lesson which it taught St. Au- 
gustine, that there is no religion which does 
not contain some grains of truth. Nay, it 
will teach us more: it will enable us to see 
in the history of the ancient religions, more 
clearly than anywhere else, the Divine edu- 
cation of the human race. 

I know this is a view which has been much 
objected to, but I hold it as strongly as 
ever. If we must not read in the history 
of the whole human race the daily lessons 
of a Divine teacher and guide, if there is no 
purpose, no increasing purpose in the suc- 
cession of the religions of the world, then 
we might as well shut up the godless book 
of history altogether, and look upon men 
as no better than the grass which is to-day 
in the field and to-morrow cast into the 
oven. Man would then be indeed of less 
value than the sparrows, for none of them 
is forgotten before God. But those who 
imagine that, in order to make sure of their 
own salvation, they must have a great gulf 
fixed between themselves and all the otber 
nations of the world — between their own 
religion and the religions of Zoroaster, 
Buddha, or Confucius—can hardly be 
aware how strongly the interpretation of 
the history of the religions of the world, as 
an education of the human race can be sup- 
ported by authorities before which they 
themselves would probably bow in silence. 
We need not appeal to a living bishop to 

rove the soundness, or to a German phi- 
osopher to prove the truch of this view. 
If we wanted authorities we could appeal 
to Popes, to the Fathers of the Church, to 
the Apostles themselves, for they have all 
upheld the same view with no uncertain 
voice. 

I pointed out before that the simultaneous 
study of the Old and the New Testament, 
with an occasional reference to the religion 
and philosophy of Greece and Rome, had 
supplied Christian divines with some of the 
most useful lessons for a wider comparison 
of all the religions of the world. In study- 
ing the Old ‘Testament, and observing in it 
the absence of some of the most essential 
truths of Christianity, they, too, had asked 
with surprise why the interval between the 
fall of man and his redemption had been so 
long, why men were allowed so long to 
walk in darkness, and whether the heathens 
had really no place in the counsels of God. 
Here is the answer of a Pope, of Leo the 
Great * (440-461) : 


Let those who with impious murmurings find 


* Hardwick, Christ and other Masters, 1. 85. 
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fault with the Divine dispensations, and who 
complain about the lateness of Our Lord’s nativ- 
ity, cease from their grievances, as if what was 
carried out in this last age of the world had not 
been impending in time past... . What the 
apostles preached, the prophets had announced 
before, and what has always been believed can- 
not be said to have been fulfilled too late. By 
this delay of His work of salvation the wisdom 
and love of God have only made us more fitted 
for His call; so that, what had been announced 
before by many signs and words and mysteries 
during so many centuries, should not be doubt- 
ful or uncertain in the days of the Gospel. .. . 
God has not provided for the interests of men b 
@ new counsel or by a late compassion; but He 
had instituted from the beginning for all men 
one and the same path of salvation. 


This is the language of a Pope —of Leo 
the Great. Now let us hear what St. 
Ireneus says, and how he explains to him- 
self the necessary imperfection of the early 
religions of mankind. ‘*A mother,” he 
says, ‘‘ may indeed offer to her infant a 
complete repast, but her infant cannot yet 
receive the food which is meant for full- 
grown men. In the same manner God 
might indeed from the beginning have 
offered to man the truth in its completeness, 
but man was unable to receive it, for he was 
still a child.” 

If this, too, is considered a presumptuous 
reading of the counsels of God, we have, as 
a last appeal, the words of St. Paul, that 
‘‘the law was the schoolmaster to the 
Jews,” joined with the words of St. Peter, 
**Of atruth I perceive that God is no re- 
specter of persons, but in every nation he 
that feareth him and worketh righteousness 
is accepted with him.” 

But, as I said before, we need not appeal 
to any authorities if we will but read the 
records of the ancient religions of the world 
with an open heart and in a charitable spirit 
—ina spirit that thinketh no evil, but re- 
joiceth in the truth wherever it can be 
ound. 

1 suppose that most of us, sooner or later 
in life, have felt how the whole world — this 
wicked world, as we call it — is changed as 
if by magic, if once we can make up our 
mind to give men credit for good motives, 
never to be suspicious, never to think evil, 
never to think ourselves better than our 
neighbours. Trust a man to be true and 
good, and, even if he is not, your trust will 
tend to make him true and good. It is the 
same with the religions of the world. Let 
us but once make up our mind to look in 
them for what is true and good, and we 
shall hardly know our old religion again. 
If they are the work of the devil, as many 
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of us have been brought up to believe, then 
never was there a kingdom so divided 
against itself from the very beginning. 
ere is no religion —or if there is, I do 
not know it—which does not say, *‘ Do 
ood, avoid evil.” There is none which 
oes not contain what Rabbi Hillel called 
the quintessence of all religions, the simple 
warning, ‘* Be good, my boy.” ‘* Be good, 
my boy,” may seem a very short catechism ; 
but let us add to it, ‘* Be good, my boy, for 
God’s sake,” and we have in it very nearly 
the whole of the Law and the Prophets. 

I wish I could read you the extracts I 
have collected from the sacred books of the 
ancient world, grains of truth more precious 
to me than grains of gold; prayers so sim- 
ple and so true that we could all join in 
them if we once accustomed ourselves to 
the strange sounds of Sanskrit or Chinese. 
I can to-day give you afew specimens only. 

Here is a prayer of Vasishtha, a Vedic 
prophet, addressed to Varuna, the Greek 
Odpavdc, an ancient name of the sky and of 
the god who resides in the sky. 

I shall read you one verse at least in the 
original —it is the 86th hymn of the sev- 
enth book of the Rig-Veda—so that you 
may hear the very sounds which more than 
three thousand years ago were uttered for 
the first time in a village on the borders of 
the Sutledge, then called the Satadru, by a 
man who felt as we feel, who spoke as we 
speak, who believed in many points as 
we believe —a dark-complexioned Hindu, 
shepherd, poet, priest, patriarch, and cer- 
tainly a man who, in the noble army of 
ee. deserves a place by the side of 

avid. And does it not show the inde- 
structibility of the spirit, if we see how the 
waves which, by a poetic impulse, he started 
on the vast ocean of thought have been 
heaving and spreading and widening, till 
after centuries and centuries they strike 
against our shores and tell us, in accents 
that cannot be mistaken, what passed 
through the mind of that ancient Aryan poet 
when he felt the presence of an Almighty 
God, the maker of heaven and earth, and 
felt at the same time the burden of his sin, 
and prayed to his God that He might take 
that burden from him, that He might for- 
give him his sin. When you listen to the 
strange sounds of the Vedic hymn, you are 
listening, even ‘in this Royal Institution, 
to spirit-rapping —to real spirit-rapping. 
Vasishtha is leoly among us 0 = if 
you will accept me as interpreter, you will 
find that we can all understand what the old 
poet wished to say: 

Dhira tv asya mahina ganumshi, 

vi yas tastambha rodasi kid urvi, 
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pra nakam rishvam nunude brihantam, 

dvita nak_hatram paprathak ka bhuma, 

Wise and mighty are the works of him who 
stemmed asunder the wide ffirmaments (heaven 
and earth). He lifted on high the bright and 
glorious heaven; he stretched out apart the 
starry sky and the earth, 

Do I say this to my own self? How can I 
get near unto Varuna? Will he accept « f 
offering without displeasure? When shall I, 
with a quiet mind, see him propitiated ? 

I ask, O Varuna, wishing to know this my 
sin; I go to ask the wise. The sages all tell 
me the same: ** Varuna it is who is angry with 
thee.’ 

Was it for an old sin, O Varuna, that thou 
wishest to destroy thy friend, who always 
praises thee? ‘Tell me, thou unconquerable 
Lord! and I will quickly turn to thee with 
praise, freed from sin. 

Absolve us from the sins of our fathers, and 
from those which we committed with our own 
bodies. Release Vasishtha, O King, like a thief 
who has feasted on stolen cattle; release him 
like a calf from the rope. 

It was not our own doing, 0 Varuna, it was 
a slip; an intoxicating draught, passion, dice, 
thoughtlessness. The old is there to mislead the 
young; even sleep is not free from mischief. 

Let me without sin give satisfaction to the 
angry god, like a slave to his bounteous lord. 
The lord god enlightened the foolish; he, the 
wisest, leads his worshipper to wealth. 

O lord Varuaa, may this song go well to thy 
heart! May we prosper in keeping and acquir- 
ing! Protect us, O gods, always with your . 
blessings. 

Iam not blind to the blemishes of this 
ancient prayer, but I am not blind to its 
beauty either, and I think you will admit 
that the discovery of even one such poem 
among the hymns of the Rig-Veda, and the 
certainty that such a poem was composed 
in India at least three thousand years ago, 
without any inspiration but that which all 
can find who seek for it if haply they may 
find it, is well worth the labour of a life. 


It shows that man was never forsaken of 


God, and that conviction is worth more to 
the student of history than all the dynasties” 
of Babylon and Egypt, worth more than all 
lacustrian villages, worth more than the 
skulls and jaw-bones of Neanderthal or 
Abbeville. 

My next extract will be from the Zenda- 
vesta, the sacred book of the Zoroastrians, 
older in its language than the cuneiform in- 
scriptions of Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, and 
still believed in by a small remnant of the 
Persian race, now settled at Bombay and 
known all over the world by the name of 
Parsis.* 


* Yasna, xliv. 3, ed. Brockhaus, p. 130; Spiegel, 
Yasna, p. 146; Haug, Zssays, p. 150. ’ 
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I ask thee, tell me the truth, O Ahura! 
Who was from the beginning the father of the 
pure creatures? Who has made a path for the 
sun anid for the stars? Who (but thou) makes 
the moon to increase and to decrease? That, O 
Mazda, and other things, I wish to know. 

I ask thee, tell me the truth, O Ahura! 
Who holds the earth and the clouds that they 
do not fall? Who holds the sea and the trees? 
Who has given swiftness to the wind and the 
clouds? Who is the creator of the good spirit? 

I ask thee, tell me the truth, O Ahura! 
Who has made the kindly light and the darkness, 
who has made the kindly sleep and the awak- 
ing? Who has made the mornings, the noons, 
aud the nights? Who has made him who 
ponders on the measure of the laws? 


We cannot always be certain that we have 
found the right sense of the Zendavesta, for 
its language is full of difficulties; yet so 
much is clear, that in the Bible of Zoroaster 
every man is called upon to take his part in 
' the great battle between Good and Evil 
which is always going on, and is assured 
that in the end good will prevail. 

What shail I quote from Buddha? for 
there is so much in his sayings and his 
— that itis indeed difficult to choose. 

n a collection of his sayings, writte: in 
Pali— of which I have lately published a 
translation * — we read: 


1 All that we are is the result of what we 
have thought : it is founded on our thoughts, it 
is made up of our thoughts. If a man speaks 
or acts with an evil thought, pain follows him 
as the wheel follows the foot of him who draws 
the cart. 

4 As the bee collects honey and departs 
without injuring the flower, so let the sage dwell 
on earth. 

62 ‘* These sons belong to me, and this wealth 
belongs to me,”’ with such thoughts a fool is 
tormented. He himself does not belong to him- 
self: how much less sons and wealth! 

121 Let no man think lightly of evil, saying 
in his heart, It will not come nigh unto me. 
Let no man think lightly of good, siying in his 
heart, [t will not benefit me. Even by the fall- 
ing of water-drops a water-pot is filled. 

173 He whose evil deeds are covered by good 
deeds, brightens up this world like the moon 
when she rises from behind the clouds. 

223 Let a man overcome anger by love, evil 
by good, the greedy by liberality, the liar by 
truth. 

264 Not by tonsure does an undisciplined 
man become a saint : can a man be a saint who 
is still held captive by desires and greediness? 

894 What is the use of platted hair, O fool? 


* Buddhaghosha’s Parables, translated from Bur- 
mese by Captain Rogers; with an Introduction con- 
taining Buddha's ** Dhammapada” or ‘ Path of 
Virtue,” translated trom iali by Max Muller. 
London: Trubner & Co., 1870.., 
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what of the raiment of goat-skins? Within 
thee there is ravening, but the outside thou 
makest clean. 


In no religion are we so constantly re- 
minded of our own as in Buddhism, and yet 
in no religion has man been drawn away 
so far from the truth as in the religion of 
Buddha. Buddhism and Christianity are 
indeed the two opposite poles with regard 
to the most essential pcints cf religion: 
Buddhism ignoring all feeling of depend- 
ence ona higher power, and theretore de- 
nying the very existence of a supreme 
Deity; Christianity resting entirely on a 
belief in God as the Father, in the Son of 
Man as the Son of God, and making us all 
children of God by faith in His Son. Yet 
between the language of Buddha and _ his 
disciples and the language of Christ and 
His apostles there are strange coincidences. 
Even some of the Buddhist legends and 
parables sound as if taken from the New 
Testament, though we know that many of 
them existed before the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

Thus, one day Ananda, the disciple of 
Buddha, after a long walk in the country, 
meets with Matangi, a woman of the low 
caste of the Xandalas, near a well, and 
asks her for some water. She tells him 
what she is, and that she must not come 
near him. But he replies, ‘* My sister, I 
ask not for thy caste or thy family, I ask 
only for a craught of water.” She after- 
wards becomes herself a disciple of Budd- 
ha.* 

While in the New Testament we read 
“If thy right eye offend thee pluck it out 
and cast it from thee,” we find among the 
Buddhists a parable of a young priest whose 
bright and lovely eves proved too attractive 
to a lady whom he visits, and who there- 
upon plucks out his right eye and shows 
it to her that she may see how hideous 
It 18. 

- to Buddha, the motive of all 
our actiors should be pity or dove for our 
neighbour. . 

And gs in Buddhism, so even in the 
writings of Confucius we find again what 
we value most in our own religion. I 
shall quote but one saying of the Chinese 
sage: f 

**What you do not like when done to 
yourself, do not do that to others.” 

One passage only from the founder of the 


* Burnouf. /ntroduction al’ Histoire du Buddhisme, 
. See Katha-sarit-sagara, ed. Brockhaus, vi. 28, 
. 14 
° t Dr. Legge’s Life and Teachings of Confucius, 
p. 43. 
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second religion in China, from Lao-tse 
(cap. 25): 

There is an infinite Being, which existed be- 
fore heaven and earth. 

How calm it is! how free! 

It lives alone, it changes not. 

It moves everywhere, but it never suffers. 

We may look on it as the Mother of the Uni- 
verse, 

I, I know not its name. 

In order to give it a title, I call it Tao (the 


ay). 

When I try to give it a name, I call it Great. 

After calling it Great, I call it Fugitive. 

After calling it Fugitive, [ call it Distant. 

After calling it Distant, I say it comes back 
to me. 


Need I say that Greek and Roman writ- 
ers are full of the most exalted sentiments 
on religion and morality, in spite of their 
mythology and in spite of their idolatry P 
When Plato says that man ought to strive 
after likeness with God, do you think that 
he thought of Jupiter, or Mars, or Mer- 
cury? When another poet exclaimed that 
the conscience is a god for all men, was he 
so very far from a knowledge of the true 
God? 

I wish we could explore together in this 
spirit the ancient religions of mankind, for 
I feel convinced that the more we know of 
them the more we shall see that there is 
not one which is entirely false; nay, that 
in one sense every religion was a true reli- 
gion, being the only religion which was 
possible at the time, which was compatible 
with the language, the thoughts, and the 
sentiments of each generation, which was 
appropriate to the age of the world. I 
know full well the objections that will be 
made to this. Was the worship of Moloch, 
it will be said, a true religion when they 
burnt their sons and their daughters in the 
fire to their gods? Was the worship of 
Mylitta, or is the worship of Kali a true 
religion, when within the sanctuary of 
their temple they committed abominations 
that must be nameless? Was the teaching 
of Buddha a true religion, when men were 
asked to believe that the highest reward of 
virtue and meditation consisted in a com- 
plete annihilation of the soul? Such argu- 
ments may tell in party warfare, though even 
there they have provoked fearful retaliation. 
Can that be a true religion, it has been an- 
swered, which consigned men of holy inno- 


cence to the flames, because they held that | 








the Son was like unto the Father, but not ' 


the same as the Father, or because they 
would not worship the Virgin and the 
Saints? Can that be a true religion which 
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the sacred walls of monasteries? Can that 
be a true religion which taught the eternity 
of punishment without any hope of pardon 
or salvation for the sinner,however pe ? 
People who judge of religions in that spirit 
will never understand their real purport, 
will never reach their sacred springs. 
These are the excrescences, the inevitable 
excrescences of religion. We might as 
well judge of the health of a people from its 
hospitals, or of its morality from its prisons. 
If we want to judge of a religion, we must 
try to study it as much as possible in the 
mind of its founder; and when that is im- 
possible, as it is but too often, we must try 
to find it in the lonely chamber and the 
sick-room, rather than in the colleges of 
augurs and the councils of priests. 

f we do this, and if we bear in mind that 
religion must accommodate itself to the in- 
tellectual capacities of those whom it is to 
influence, we shall be surprised to find so 
much of true religion where we only ex- 
pected degrading superstition or an absurd 
worship of idols. 

The intention of religion, wherever we 
meet it, is always holy. However imper- 
fect, however childish a religion may be, it 
always places the human soul in the pres- 
ence of God; and however imperfect and 
however childish the conception of God may 
be, it always represents the highest ideal 
of perfection which the human soul, for the 
time being, can reach and grasp. Religion 
therefore places the human soul in the 
presence of its highest ideal, it lifts it above 
the level of ordinary goodness, and pro- 
duces at least a yearning after a higher and 
better life—a life in the light of God. 
The expres-ion that is given to these early 
manifestations of religious sentiment is no 
doubt frequently childish: it may be irrev- 
erent or even repulsive. But has not every 
father to learn the lesson of a charitable 
interpretation in watching the first stam- 
merings ef religion in his children? Why, 
then, should people find it so difficult to 
learn the same lesson in the ancient history 
of the world, and to judge in the same spirit 
the religious utterances of the childhood of 
the human race? Who does not recollect 
the startling and seemingly irreverent 
questionings of children about God, and 
who does not know how perfectly guiltless 
the child's mind is of real irreverence ? 
Such outbursts of infantine religion bardly 
bear repeating. I shall only mention one 
instance. I well recollect the dismay which 
was created by a child exclaiming, ‘* Oh! 
I wish there was at least one room in the 
house where I could play alone, and where 


screened the same nameless crimes behind.God could not see me!” People who 
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heard it were shocked; but to my mind, I 
confess, this childish exclamation sounded 
more wonderful than even the Psalm of 
David, ‘** Whither shall I go from Thy 
Spirit? or whither sball I flee from thy 
presence ? ” 

Itis the same with the childish language 
of ancient religion. We say very calmly 
that God is omniscient and omnipresent. 
Hesiod speaks of the sun as the eye of Zeus 
that sees and perceives everything. Aratus 
wrote, ‘‘ Full of Zeus are all the streets, 
all the markets of men; full of Him is the 
sea and the harbours . . . and we are also 
His offspring.” 

A Vedic poet, though of more modern 
date than the one I quoted before, speaking 
of the same Varuna whom Vasishtha in- 
voked, says: ‘*The great lord of these 
worlds sees as if he were near. If a mar 
thinks he is walking by stealth, the gods 
know it all. If a man stands or walks or 
rides, if he goes to lie down or to get up, 
what two people sitting together whisper, 
King Varuna knows it, he is there as a 
third. This earth, too, belongs to Varuna, 
the king, and this wide sky with its ends 
far apart. The two seas (the sky and the 
ocean) are Varuna’s loins; he is also con- 
tained in this small drop of water. He 
who should flee far beyond the sky, even 
he would not be rid of Varuna, the king. 
His spies proceed from heaven towards this 
world; with thousand eyes they overlook 
this earth. King Varuna sees all this, 
what is between heaven and earth, and what 
is beyond. He has counted the twinklings 
of oureyes. Asa player throws down the 
dice, he settles all things.” * 

I do not deny that there is in this hymn 
much that is childish, that it contains ex- 

ressions unworthy of the majesty of the 

eity; but if I look atthe language and the 
thoughts of the people who composed these 
bymns more than three thousand years ago, 
I wonder rather at the happy and pure ex- 
pression which they have given to these 
deep thoughts than at the occasional barsh- 
nesses which jar upon our ears. 

Ancient language is a difficult instrument 
to handle, particularly for religious pur- 
poses. It is impossible in human language 
to express abstract ideas except by meta- 
phor, and it is not too much to say that the 
whole dictionary of ancient religion is made 
»p of metaphors, With us these meta- 
phors are all forgotten. We speak of 
spirit without thinking of breath, of heaven 
without thinking of the sky, of pardon 


® Chips froma German Workshop,i.41. Atharva- 
Veda, iv. 18. ' 
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without thinking of a release, of revelation 
without thinking of a veil. But in ancient — 
language every one of these words, nay, 
every word that does not refer to sensuous 
objects, is still in a chrysalis stage: half 


-material and half spiritual, and rising and 


falling in its character according to the 
varying capacities of speakers and hearers. 
Here is a constant source of misunder- 
standings, many of which have maintained 
their place in the religion and in the my- 
thology of the ancient world. There are 
two distinct tendencies to be observed in 
the growth of ancient religion. There is, 
on the one s de, the struggle of the mind 
against the material character of language, 
a constant attempt to strip words of their 
coarse covering, and -fit them, by main 
force, for the purposes of abstract thought. 
But there is, on the other side, a constant 
relapse from the spiritual into the material, 
and, strange to say, a predilection for the 
material sense instead of the spiritual. 
This action and reaction has been going on 
in the language of religion from tke earliest 
times, and it is at work even now. 

It seems at first a fatal element in religion 
that it cannot escape from this flux and re- 
flux of human thought, which is repeated 
at least once in every generation between 
father and son, between mother and daugh- 
ter; but if we watch it more closely we 
shall find, I think, that this flux and reflux 
constitutes the very life of religion. 

Place yourselves in the position of those 
who first are said to have worshipped the 
sky. We say that they worshipped the 
sky, or that the sky was their god; and io 
one sense that is true, but in a sense very 
different from that which is usually attached 
to such statements. If we use ‘‘ god” in 
the sense which it has now, then to say that- 
the sky was their god is to say what is 
simply impossible. We might as well say 
that with them Spirit meant nothing but 
air. Such a word as God, in our sense of 
the word — such a word even as deus and 
Oed¢ in Latin and Greek, or deva in Sanskrit, 
which could be used as a general predicate 
—did not and could not exist at that early 
time in the history of thought and speech, 
If we want to understand ancient religion, 
we must first try to understand ancient 
language. Let us remember, then, that 
the first materials of language supply ex- 
pression for such impressions only as are 
received through the senses. If, therefore, 
there was a root meaning to b:rn, to be 
bright, to warm, such a root might supply 
a recognized name for the sun and for 
the sky. But let us now imagine, as 
well as we can, the process which went 
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on in the human mind before the name 
of sky could be torn away from its material 
object and be used as the naine of some- 
thing totally different from the sky. There 
was in the heart of man, from the very first, 
a feeling of incompleteness, of weakness, 
of dependence, whatever we like to call it 
in our abstract language. We can explain 
it as little as we can explain why the new- 
born child feels the cravings of hunger and 
thirst. But it was so from the first, and is 
so even now. Man knows not whence he 
comes and whither he goes. He looks for 
a guide, for a friend; he wearies for some 
one on whom he can rest; he wants some- 
thing like a father in heaven. In addition 
to all the impressions which he received 
from the outer world, there was in the 
heart of man a stronger impulse from within 
—a sigh, a yearning, a call for something 
that should not come and go like everything 
else, that should be before, and after, and 
for ever, that should hold and support 
everything, that should make man feel at 
home in this strange world. Before this 
vague yearning could assume any definite 
shape it wanted a name; it could not be 
fully grasped or clearly conceived except 
by naming it. But where to look for a 
name? No doubt the storehouse of lan- 
guage was there, but from every name that 
was tried the mind of man shrank back be- 
cause it did not fit, because it seemed to 
fetter rather than to wing the thought that 
fluttered within and called for light and 
freedom. But when at last a name or even 
many names were tried and chosen, let us 
see what took place, as far as the mind of 
man was concerned. A certain satisfaction, 
no doubt, was gained by having a name or 
several names, however imperfect; but 
these names, like all other names, were but 
signs — poor, imperfect signs; they were 
predicates, and very partial predicates, of 
various small portions only of that vague 
and vast something which slumbered in the 
mind. When the name of the brilliant sky 
had been chosen, as it has been chosen at 
ene time or other by nearly every nation 
upon earth, was sky the full expression of 
that within the mind which wanted expres- 
sion? Was the mind satisfied? Had the 
sky been recognized as its god? Far from 
it. People knew perfectly well what they 
meant by the visible sky ; the first man who, 
after looking everywhere for what he 
wanted, and who at last in sheer exhaustion 
grasped at the name of sky as better than 
nothing, knew but too well that his success 
was atter all a miserable failure. The bril- 
liant sky, was, no doubt, the most exalted ; 
it was the only unchanging and infinite 
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being that had received a name, and that 
could lend its name to that as yet unborn 
idea of the Infinite which disquieted the 
human mind. But let us only see this 
clearly, that the man who chose that name 
did not mean, could not have meant that 
the visible sky was all he wanted, that the 
blue canopy above was his god. 

And now observe what happens when the 
name sky has thus been given and accepted. 
The seeking and finding of such a name, 
however imperfect, was the act of a manly 
mind, of a poet, of a pruphet, of a patriarch, 
who could struggle, like another Jacob, 
with the idea of God that was within him, 
till he had found some name for it. But 
when that name had to be used with the 
young and the aged, with silly children and 
doting grandmothers, it was impossible to 
preserve it from being misunderstood. The 
first step downwards would be to look upon 
the sky as the abode of that being which 
was called by the same name; the next 
step would be to forget altogether what was 
behind the name, and to implore the sky, 
the visible canopy over our on G to send 
rain, to protect the fields, the cattle, and 
the corn, to give to man his duily bread. 
Nay, very soon those who warned the 
world that it was not the visible sky that 
was meant, but that what was meant was 
something high above, deep below, far 
away from the blue firmament, would be 
looked upon either as dreamers whom no 
one could understand or as unbelievers who 
despised the sky, the great benefactor of 
the world. Lastly, many things that were 
true of the visible sky would be told of 
its divine namesake, and legends would 
spring up, destroying every trace of the 
deity that once was hidden beneath that 
ambiguous name. 

I call this variety of acceptation, this 
misunderstanding, which is. inevitable in 
ancient and also modern religion, the dia- 
lectic growth and decay, or, if you like, the 
dialectic life of religion, and we shall see 
again and again how important it is in 
enabling us to form a right estimate of reli- 
gious language and thought. The dialectic 
shades in the language of religion are 
almost infinite; they explain the decay, but 
they also account for the life of religion. 
You may remember that Jacob Grimm, in 
one of his poetical moods, explained the 
origin of High and Low German, of San- 
skrit and Prakrit, of Doric and Ionic, by 
looking upon the high dialects as originally 
the language of women and children, We 
can observe, I believe the same parallel 
streams in the language of religion. There 
is a high and there is a low dialect ; there isa 
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broad and there is a narrow dialect ; there are 
dialects for men and for children, for clergy 
and laity, for the noisy streets and for the 
still and lonely chamber. And as the child 
on growing up to manhood has to unlearn 
the language of the nursery, its religion, 
too, has to be translated from a feminine 
into a more masculine dialect. This does 
not take place without a struggle, and it is 
this constantly recurring struggle, this inex- 
tinguishable desire to recover itself, which 
keeps religion from utter stagnation. From 
first to last religion is oscillating between 
these two opposite poles, and it is only if 
the attraction of one of the two poles be- 
comes too strong, that the healthy move- 
ment ceases, and stagnation and decay set 
in. If religion cannot accommodate itself 
on the one side to the capacity of children, 
or if on the other side it fails to satisfy the 
requirements of men, it has lost its vitality, 
and it becomes either mere superstition or 
mere philosophy. 

If 1 have succeeded in expressing my- 
self clearly, I think you will understand ia 
what sense it may be said that there is truth 
in all religions, even in the lowest. The 
intention which led to the first utterance of 
a name like sky, used no longer in its ma- 
terial sense, but in a higher sense, was 
right. The spirit was willing, but lan- 
guage was weak. The mental process was 
not, as commonly supposed, an identifica- 
tion of the detinite idea of deity with sky: 
such a process is hardly conceivable; it 
was, on the contrary, a first attempt at de- 
fining the indefinite impression of deity by 
aname that should approximately or met- 
aphorically render at least one of its most 
prominent features. The first framer of 
that name of the deity, I repeat it again, 
could as little have thought of the material 
heaven as we do when we speak of the 
kingdom of heaven.* 

And now let us observe another feature 
of ancient religion that has often been so 
startling, but which, if we only remember 
what is the nature of ancient language, be- 
comes likewise perfectly intelligible. It is 
well known that ancient languages are par- 
ticularly rich in synonymes, or, to speak 
more correctly, that in them the same ob- 
ject is called by many names — is, in fact, 
polyonymous. While in modern languages 
most objects have one name only, we find 
in ancient Sanskrit, in ancient Greek and 
Arabic, a large choice of words for the 
same object. This is perfectly natural. 
Each name could express one side only of 
the object that bad to be named, and, not 


* Medhurst, Inquiry, p. 20. 
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satisfied with one partial name, the early 
framers of language produced one name 
after the other, and after a time retained 
those which seemed most useful for special 
purposes, Thus, the sky might be called 
not only the brilliant, but the dark, the cov- 
ering, the thundering, the rain-giving. 
This is the polyonomy of language, and it 
is what we are accustomed to call polythe- 
ism in religion. Aristotle said: ‘God, 
though He is one, has many names (is pol- 
yonymous) because He is called according 
to states into which He always enters 
anew.” * ‘The same mental yearning which 
found its first satisfaction in using the name 
of the brilliant sky as an indication of the 
Divine, would soon grasp at other names of 
the sky not expressive of brilliancy, and 
therefore more appropriate to a religious 
mood in which the Divine was conceived as 
dark, awful, all-powerful. Thus we find in 
Sanskrit, by the side of Dvyaus, another 
name of the covering sky, Varuna, origi- 
nally only another attempt at naming the 
Divine, but soon assuming a separate and 
independent existence. 

But this is not all. The very imperfec- 
tion of every name that had been chosen, 
their very inadequacy to express the full- 
ness and infinity of the Divine, would keep 
up the search for new names till at last 
every part of nature in which an approach 
to the Divine could be discovered was cho- 
sen as a name of the Omnipresent. If the 
presence of the Divine was perceived in the 
strong wind, the strong wind became its 
name: if its presence was perceived in the 
earthquake and the fire, the earthquake and 
the fire became its names. Do you still 
wonder at polytheism or at mythology? 
Why, they are inevitable. They are, if you 
like, a parler enfantin of religion. But the 
world had its childhood, and when it was 
a child it spoke as a child, it understood as 
a child, it thought as a child; and, I say 
again, in that it spoke as a child its lan- 
guage was true, in that it believed as a 
child its religion was true. The fault rests 
with us, if we insist on taking the language 
of children for the language of men, if we 
attempt to translate literally ancient into 
modern language, oriental into occidental 
speech, poetry into prose. 

It is perfectly true that at pene few 
interpreters, if any,’ would take such ex- 
pressions as the head, the face, the mouth, 
the lips, the breath of Jehovah in a literal 
sense. But what does it mean, then, if we 
hear one ef our most honest and learned 
theologians declare that he can no longer 


* Arist. De Mundo, cap. vii. init. 
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read from the altar the words of the Bible, 
**God spake these words and said”? If we 
can make allowance for mouth and lips and 
breath, we can surely make the same allow- 
ance for words and their utterance. The 
language of antiquity is the language of 
childhood: ay, and we ourselves, when we 
try to reach the Infinite and the Divine by 
means of more abstract terms, are but like 
_ trying to place a ladder against the 
sky. 

The parler enfantin in religion is not ex- 
tinct; it never will be. Not only have 
some of the ancient childish religions been 
kept al.ve, as, for instance, the religion of 
India, which is to my mind like a half-fos- 
silised megatherion walking about in the 
broad daylight of the nineteenth century ; 
but in our own religion and in the lan- 
guage of the New Testament there are 
many things which disclose their true mean- 
ing to those only who know what language 
is made of, who have not only ears to hear 
but a heart to understand the real meaning 
of parables. 

What I maintain, then, is this, that as 
we put the most charitable interpretation on 
the utterances of children, we ought to put 
the same charitable interpretation on the 
apparent absurdities, the follies, the errors, 
nay, even the horrors of ancient religion. 
When we read of Belus, the supreme god 
of the Babylonians, cutting off his own 





head, that the blood flowing from it might 
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be mixed with the dust out of which men 
were to be formed, this sounds horrible 
enough; but depend yoy it what was 
originally intended by this myth was no 
more than this, that there is in man an 
element of Divine life: that we are also his 
offspring. The same idea existed in the 
ancient religion of the Egvptians, for we 
read, in the 17th chapter of their Ritual, 
that the Sun mutilated himself, and that 
from the stream of his blood he created all 
beings.* And the author of Genesis, too, 
when he wishes to express the same idea, 
can only use the same human and symboli- 
cal language; he can only say that ‘* God 
formed man from the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life.” 

If we have once learnt to be charitable in 
the interpretation of the language of other 
religions, we shall more easily learn to be 
charitable in the interpretation of the lan- 
guage of our own; we shall no longer try to 
force a literal interpretation on words and 
sentences in our sacred books, which, if in- 
terpreted literally must lose their original 
purport and their spiritual truth. In this 
way, I believe that a comparative study of 
the religions of the world will teach us 
many a useful lesson in the study of our 
own: that it will teach us, at all events, to 
be charitable both abroad and at home. 


* Vicomte de Rouge in Annales de Philosophie 
chretienne, Nov. 1869, p. 832. 





INFLUENCE OF MaGNets on ANIMALS. — In 
the April number of the American Psychologi- 
cal Journal there is an extremely interesting 
paper by Dr. John Vansant, describing the 
results of several curious experime.ts with 
magnets on animals and plants. Dr. Vansant’s 
attention was first particularly directed to the 
subject of this communication in the winter of 
1866, when he observed that a small magnetized 
steel rod, the ends of which were finely pointed, 
if brought carefully in contact with an exquis- 
itely sensitive blister, that had been accidentally 
produced on one of his fingers by pinching it, 
gave rise, when the southward pole was applied, 
to a momentary sharp sensation, and seemed to 
cause the blister to be more painful after the 
magnet was removed. When the nor#iward 
pole was used in the same way, no sensation 
could be felt at the moment of contact, and after 
removal the original pain remarkably subsided. 
Struck by this phenomenon, and yet almost 
doubting his own sensations, he proceeded to 
inquire if it were possible to recognize a differ- 
ence between the two ends of the magnet by 





means of some organ peculiarly sensitive in its 
normal condition, On trial, he found that the 
conjunctival membrane of the eye would indicate 
by the feeling which pole it was touched with. 
He could lay with care the sharpened northward 
end of the magnetic rod un that membrane with- 
out pain or winking; but the instant the south- 
ward pole was applied, no matter with how 
much delicacy, there was a sharp s.nsation and 
an involuntery slight closing of the eyelid, The 
effect was faint, but plain. This experiment 
was repeated on the eye of another person, the 
same day, with similar results, After this he 
made numerous experiments with magnets of 
different forms and powers (though not at any 
time with very large ones) applied to various 
parts of the body, and thought he observed a 
dfienite set of symptoms arise after every appli- 
cation in the same manner to a given part, pro- 
vided sufficient time had elapsed between the 
applications, The author then details several 
curious experiments, which sume of our readers 
would do well to repeat. 





















From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
DIANA VERNON. 
 Virginis es, habitumque gerens, et virginis arma.” 


Critics have been blamed for a propen- 
sity to discover in the works of art, which 
it is their business to examine, a deeper 
meaning than the artists themselves con- 
templated. That this propensity has been 
carried to excess we must admit. But that 
it is indicative of any intrinsically errone- 
ous principle of criticism we are disposed 
to doubt. If we take works of fiction, for 
instance, whether plays, poems, or novels, 
we must consider that, however they may 
excel in delineations of human nature, they 
are not moral essays. The characters in- 
troduced are usually placed in situations 
calculated to bring out the master passion, 
but not affording us anything like a com- 

lete insight into the whole nature of the 
individual. Subordinate or ancillary traits 
occasionally struggle to the surface, and 
enable us to discern beneath the aspect 
presented to us by the author, and modi- 
fied by the events of the story, another 
side to the character of which it is quite 
possible that the author himself was uncon- 
scious. The greater his genius, the more 
conceivable it is that he should be ignorant 
of the whole potentialities of his creations. 
His mind may have been fixed on the sali- 
ent characteristics which the plot is in- 
tended to illustrate, or which are intended 
to assist the plot. He may be unaware 
that other traits in the meantime have been 
revealed to the disinterested reader, which, 
in the full heat of imagination, he had sup- 
plied unconsciously. The more thoroughly 
real and human the character, the more 
likely is this to be the case. We do not 
believe that this is any fanciful supposition. 
But even if it is, this much at least is cer- 
tain: if critics run into one extreme, the 
general reader runs into the other; if the 
one often sees more in a character than the 
author contemplated, the other often sees 
less. And we have a character in our mind 
at the present moment which, we think, it 
will be allowed, confirms the truth of this 
assertion. This consideration alone, how- 
ever, would not have seemed sufficient rea- 
son for offering to our readers a study of 
Diana Vernon. We do so rather because 
she stands in a very marked contrast with 
a certain class of heroines who are fash- 
ionable at the present day; showing how 
qualities which we have almost come to 
think incompatible with each other, may 
nevertheless be united in the same person, 
and exhibiting that balance of mind which 
we are too apt to suppose is the contradic- 
tory of strong passions. 
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The name of Diana Vernon has now be- 
come the synonym for ever of a beautiful 
and masculine-tempered girl, who loves 
field-sports, sets etiquette at detiance, and 
consults only her own inclinations. Now 
there is one remark which it is necessary 
to make upon the threshold: even taking 
this lowest estimate of Die Vernon's char- 
acter, we must remember with what other 
qualities Sir Waiter Scott thought proper 
to ballast it. She was a girl of very pow- 
erful mind and unusual literary accomplish- 
ments; and we should say to any young 
lady who sought to justify her own eccen- 
tricities by the example of this popular 
heroine, before you imitate her manners be 
sure that you possess her brains. But in 
the second place, and what is more impor- 
tant, we must consider the extreme youth 
of this girl when she is introduced to us 
as the queen of that sylvan court, in whose 
rough pastimes she mingles with the grace 
of a Dryad. She was but eighteen years 
of age. But a short time back she was 
a child, and to many girls of fourteen or 
fifteen field sports, if offered to their 
choice, come just as naturally as to boys. 
She was but just emerging from this pe- 
riod of life when QOsbaldistone met her; 
when out-of-door life and violent exercise is 
enjoyed with all the freshness and simpli- 
city of a nature yet innocent of passion, 
and sczrcely conscious of the difference of 
sex. Her mind, it is true, had been pre- 
maturely developed by the peculiar difficul- 
ties which surrounded her. And it may 
be thought that the lessons of her tutor 
Rashlcigh must have done som=thing to 
awaken in her bosom those womanly in- 
stincts which we here assume to have been 
slumbering. This, it must be confessed, 
is one of the obscurest passages in her his- 
tory, and one of the least satisfactory. 
When she exclaims to Frank, ** Yes! the 
time once was when I might have learned 
to love that man,” and when she further 
alludes to the discovery of his real inten- 
tions, which changed her admiration into 
loathing, it does not seem that she has 
much to learn of that love which turns a 
girl intoa woman. At the same time it is 
plain, from her tender years, that both this 
discovery and the veiled courtship which 
preceded it, must have been of very recent 
date. It is equally clear that her beart 
was as yet untonched. The designs of 
Rashleigh seem rather to have come to her 
intellect than to have agitated her emo- 
tional nature. ‘That she should speak on 
such a subject at all to a young man of her 
own years, goes to show that she was blind 
to its delicacy. Would she have so spoken 
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after she had known that she was.in love 
with him? On the whole, therefore, it 
seems safe to conclude, that as to all the 
mysteries of love, and those undefinable 
sensations which control the carriage of 
young women towards young men of their 
own rank, Diana was still a child on that 
memorable day when she guided her cousin 
Francis to the a ep gates of Justice 
Inglewood. She clearly didn’t understand 
what the word ‘ propriety” meant, and 
when her cousin hinted at it she laughed at 
the notion like a schooi-girl. If, then, she 
was still a stranger to the whole class of 
emotions whi:h teach girls upon the verge 
of womanhood, without any other instruc- 
tion, to cultivate the feminine graces, and 
to lay aside the rudeness of childhood, her 
tastes for hunting, shooting, and badger- 
baiting are not to be compared with similar 
tastes in a woman whose character is de- 
veloped; and, consequently, form no pre- 
cedent by which to justify indulgence in 
them. 

In summing up the character of Die 
Vernon as the pretty huntress, we must 
remember, thirdly, that with all ber stable 
accomplishments she is always a perfect 
lady. Indeed, her sporting exploits, as far 
as they were not the mere exuberance of 
childish high spirits, were merely part of 
that education which circumstances seemed 
to have made appropriate to her; and to 
which Greek and Latin, science and history, 
were the natural correlatives. Thus it is 
that in none of her sayings and duings does 
she ever remind one of the sporting ** girl 
of the period.” There is nothing about 
her corresponding to the modern idea of 
** fastness;” nor would there have been 
had she lived at the present time, or lived 
in great cities. In what we call ‘* fast” 
young ladies there is always an clement of 
unreality. They are fast, less because they 
like it themselves, than because they think 
other people do. Now, Diana Vernon was 
essentially a genuine girl. Fast or slow, 
original or conventional, virtuous or vi- 
cious, she would always have been her own 
self, and would never have jeopardized her 
self-respect for the sake of being called 
* jolly.” This was her true nature. But 
even this might have suffered from the life 
she was obliged to lead and the company 
she was obliged to keep, but for the very 
circumstances which made her situation so 
painful. The centre of a political conspir- 
acy, the depository of state secrets, tor- 
tured by constant apprehensions of the 
safety ot her only parent, agitated by a 
thousand hopes and fears far above the or- 
dinary calibre of human anxieties, her 





mind was continually lifted out of the 
sphere of her daily occupations, and en- 
gaged with ideas, both romantic and prac- 
tical, which formed an effectual antidote to 
all vulgarizing influences. 

The only traces of the society of grooms 
and jockeys in which so many of her hours 
were passed. are now and then to be found 
in her conversation, when in one of her 
lighter moods. The fair Diana was, we 
fear, not ignorant of slang. When she 
compares the magistrate’s clerk to ‘a bit 
of a broken-down blovudtit, condemned to 
draw an overloaded cart;” when she tells 
Frank Osbaldistone that ** he may have her 
mare” to escape into Scotland with, ** if he 
thinks her less blown;” when she chaffs 
Mr. Jobson, the clerk - foresaid, and tells 
him she is glad to see ** he is in no want of 
a warming-pan just at present,” we see the 
fruits of her education at ‘* Cub Castle.” 
The picture would not have been complete 
without these little touches, as they help us 
to realize more fully the actual living Diana 
Vernon in the flesh and blood, such as she 
rode, walked, and talked before the eyes of 
the enamoured Francis. No doubt there 
was a time when the young lady was some- 
thing of a hovden. High animal spirits, a 
fearless disposition, and the total absence 
of all female soviety, would probably have 
kept her so, in spite of hcr native refine- 
ment and great abilities, but for the equally 
unnatural strain applied to her moral nature 
by the situation of ber father, and to her 
mental faculties by the teaching of Rash- 
leigh. In spite of her impatience of the one, 
and her resentment at the other when its ob- 
ject was revealed to her, she had reason to 
be thankful for both. These were the 
steadving and maturing influences which 
supplied, in her case, the want of contact 
with society and experience of the world. 
But these, though opposing as we say an 
invaluable counteracting power to the more 
boisterous and hilarious elements of ber 
character, were unable altogether to eradi- 
cate them. They gave strength and grav- 
ity, but not grace and softness. They rather 
made Diana more manly than more womanly. 
The influence that was to effect this last 
change —the last that was required to the 
complete development of this beautiful and 
interesting creature —was yet to come. 
Accordingly, when we first meet with her 
we are to suppose that she has not yet en- 
tirely put off the ruder and more romp-like 
habits of an earlier period of life. We are 
to suppose that the precccious sylph who 
talked of Dante and Spinosa in the Gheeep, 
and was a classical scholar to boot, never- 
theless bad her joke for tue cover-side, her 





























tale of ‘* purls ” and ‘‘ croppers,” or what- 
ever answered to those terms of art in that 
remote age, for the dinner-table afterwards, 
and was not put to the blush if such an ac- 
cident befel herself. But whether the au- 
thor designed it or not, we see a marked 
difference in ber character after the arrival 
of Osbaldistone. As the elms in, spring, 
whose dusky verdure still recalls a less ad- 
vanced seasor, wait only fur the first sum- 
mer suns to burst into full leaf, so Diana, 
still showing through all ber thoughts the 
**erude and harsh” vivacity of childhood, 
awaited but the first touch of passion to 
blossom into full womanhood, and to let 


** Her rougher self slip from her as a robe.’’ 


It is at this point that the real interest in 
her character is first thoroughly roused, and 
this is the first point to which we desire to 
call attention; namely, that in a. her sport- 
ing talk, her masculine deportment, and ber 
neglect of conventionalities, we see the child 
innocent of schooling, not the conscious 
young lady who is actuated either by the 

ope of attracting admiration or a mistaken 
contempt of etiquette. This, we say, is 
Diana as first presented to us. Now we 
come to the second of tbe three features in 
her character which it is our purpose to 
illustrate. 

As a general rule Sir Walter Scott is f snd 
rather of showing us how ordinary charac- 
ters behave in uncommon situations, than 
how uncommon characters behave under 
ordinary circumstances; to show how dan- 
gers and responsibilities call forth our 
latent virtues, givgg strength to the weak, 
energy to the slothiul, and generosity to 
the selfish; to show the nobility of a chiv- 
alrous nature, or the vileness of a base one, 
in persons of ordinary capacity are tie 
favourite objects ot Sir Walter. But va- 
rious exceptions will at once occur to every 
reader, and not the least of the claims 
which Die Vernon has upon our attention is 
that she is one of the most brilliant of 
them. But though hers was no common 
character, and stood in need of no misfor- 
tunes either to strengthen or purily it, she 
is the medium of teaching us a lesson, which 
is equally salutary for all, and one which 
we cannot help fancying is peculiarly appli- 
cible to the tendencies of the present day. 
Though a periect heroine of romance, 
Diana Vernon was not, it is true, herself a 
romantic girl; nor is that surprising. The 
romance of the realities in which we our- 
selves live does not stir the imagination 
like the creations of poetry. But such a 
life as bers makes a deep impression on the 
character; and though steeling it to some 
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extent against the effects of too great sus- 
ceptibility, so deepens and enriches the soil 
at the same time, that when love does find 
an entrance there he flourishes with no 
ordinary vigour. Diana was a girl of 
a temper both passionate and tender. 
Thrown into the closest intimacy with a 
young man of her own age, who was at least 
handsome and accomplished, if he bad little 
else to recommend him, she was so uncon- 
scious of her danger that she could talk to 
him about falling in love with the most de- 
lightful frankness, and did succeed for a 
long time in treating him as if he was ber 
brother. She never allowed her fancy to 
brood over any other relationship; never 
made him the hero of her imaganation, after 
the manner of poor Lucy Ashton; never re- 
peated to herself that in him she bad met 
her fate. Her intercourse with him was 
void of every grain of affectation, and still 
more remote from the faintest resemblance 
of flirtation. She played to the end, not 
merely externally but evidently before the 
tribunal of ber own heart as well, the char- 
acter of a maiden who was fancy free. But 
the stronger the determination to ignore the 
presence of the poison, the more fatal its 
effects at last. When the veil was torn 
from ber eyes by the sudden departure of 
her lover — when she tells him ‘* sometimes 
to think of his friend Die Vernon,” and per- 
mits him that brief parting caress — in those 
simple words, in that momentary embrace, 
we discern a strength of feeling, a depth of 
virgin passion, which have always led us to 
regard that scene in ‘* Rob Roy” as among 
the finest love scenes which English fiction 
has to show. 

But now observe the sequence. This 
proud, impetuous, and self-willed girl, sick- 
ening with the fever of a first love, and with 
no obstacle to indulging it that would have 
deterred a modern heroine for a moment, 
puts it by as a thing of little worth, as 
something that cannot possibly be allowed 
to interfere with the serious business of lifé 
And here we have arrived at what we con- 
ceive to be the real moral of this character, 
although perhaps even Sir Walter Scott 
himself was unconscious of it. We are con- 
stantly told in novels of the present day 
that love and marriage are the be-all and 
end-all of a woman's existence. The his- 
tory of Diana Vernon is a flat contradiction 
of this theory. And the whole force of the 
fact lies in this, that Diana was distinct] 
not a young person of well-regulated mare | 
a young woman who has been tvo well 
brought up to forget herself, or any other 
of the thousand and one bits of perfection 
which respectable mediocrity turns out, 
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She was, as we have said, a fiery, impulsive, 
self-reliant girl, with a capacity for faliing 
in love as deeply as Eloisa or Cleopatra. 
But Sir Walter Scott has made it appear 
that even to a girl of this nature —— who 
might have been supposed, si gue alia, to 
act on all for love and the world well lost — 
love was not all in all. It came to her as 
an overwhelming and delicious sensation, 
which had the power of effecting a great 
change in her manners; but not as a per- 
manent tyrant, or an absorbing and entranc- 
ing spell. She was able to accept it as one 
of many affections of our nature which oc- 
cur in life; to be allotted its due place in 
the gailery of the emotions, but nut to be 
allowed to play the part of Aaron's serpent. 
Nor can it be pleaded that new and more 
tumultuous scenes drove love out of her 
head. It grew with her growth, and 
strengthened with her strength. Witness 
the inexpressibly affecting scene in the 
Highlands, where she and ‘her father over- 
take Frank Osbaldistone as he is walking 
back to the hills by the light of the moon, 
after Rob Roy's escape from the yeoman- 
** Miss Vernon had in the meantime taken 
out a small case, and leaning down from her 
horse towards me, she said, in a tone in 
which an effort at her usual quaint lightness 
of expression contended with a deeper and 
more grave tone of sentiment, ‘ = see, 
my dear coz, | was born to be your better 
angel. Rashleigh has been compelled to 
give up his spoil, and had we reached this 
same village of Aberfoil last night, as we 
= osed, I should have found some High- 
and sylph to have wafted to you all these 
representatives of commercial wealth. But 
there were giants and dragons in the way ; 
and errant kngits and damsels of modern 
times, bold though they be, must not as of 
yore run into needless danger. Do not 
you do so either, my dear coz.’ ” 
***Diana,’ said her companion, ‘ let me 
once more warn you that the evening waxes 
late, and we are still distant from home.’ 
***T am coming, sir; I am coming. Con- 
sider,’ she added with a sigh, * how lately I 
have been subjected to control — besides, 
I have not yet given my cousin the packet, 
and bid him farewell for ever. Yes, 
Frank,’ she said, *for ever! — There isa 
If between us —a gulf of absolute perdi- 
tion ; — where we go, you must not follow; 
—what we do, you must not share in. 
Farewell! — be happy!’ 
**Jn the attitude in which she bent from 
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that trembled in her eye found its way to 
my cheek instead of her own. It was a 
moment never to be forgotten — inexpres- 
ibly bitter yet mixed with a sensation of 
pleasure so deeply soothing and affecting, 
as at once to unlock all the flood-gates of 
the heart. It was but a moment, however, 
for, instantly recovering from the feeling to 
which she had momentarily given way, she 
intimated to her companion she was ready 
to attend him, and putting their horses to a 
brisk pace, they were soon far distant from 
the place where I stood.” 

The ring, the love-token which she after- 
wards sent him ‘*‘ by the hands of one to 
whom joy could no more be known,” proves 
how fondly she had now begun to dwell 
upon his image, and how deeply and per- 
manently her affections were now engaged. 

It was necessary to refer to these pas- 
sages to establish the truth of our assertion 
that the fair Diana was as deeply in love as 
any young lady need wish to be — deeply 
as Flora Bellasis with Guy Livingstone, or 
as Cecil Tresilian with another of those 
hairy heroes, Royston Keene. The obsta- 
cles with which on this occasion the path of 
true love was beset were not such as to have 
prevented many hercines from plighting 
their troth to any young gentleman whom 


they fancied. The gulf of absolute perdi- 
tion referred to in the above extract was, 
of course, the Jacobite conspiracy, which, 
whether it ended well or ill, could be but a 
temporary interruption of the ordinary 


transactions of life. Diana Vernon was not 
the girl to feel herself bound by the engage- 
ment made for her by others, according to 
which she was either to®marry into a cer- 
tain family or take the veil. Her father’s 
prejudices against a Whig and a heretic 
were not shared by herself. And the para- 
mount duty of watching over his sick-bed 
arose only at the last moment. The girl 
who held love and marriage to be the be-all- 
and end-all of a woman’s life, would not have 
been withheld by scruples which she con- 
sidered irrational from engaging herself to 
the man of her choice, and promising to be 
his eventually when a reasonable period of 
resignation had been allotted to the claims 
of filial duty. But Diana is the prototype 
of a class of heroines which we afterwards 
see reproduced, though with less strongly 
marked lines, in Alice Lee and Alice Bridg- 
north — girls who loved deeply and con- 
stantly, but who did not consider love to 
be the first business of life, or that it was 
entitled to prevail against the wishes of 


her horse, a Highland pony, ber face, nut! parents, however unreasonable they might 


perhaps altogether unwilhngly, touched! seem. 


Nor is it sufficient to urge that Di- 


mine. She pressed my hand, while the tear | ana’s conduct was attributable simply to the 
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exaggerated ideas of filial duty, which ob- 
tained among our forefathers. For Scott 
has shown in several of his heroines an ob- 
vious willingness to violate this duty had 
circumstances made it necessary or possible ; 
and one of them, Amy Robsart, a most de- 
voted daughter, really did so. No. The 
more we reflect upon the conduct of Diana, 
the more convinced we are that our own is 
the only proper explanation of it. She 
loved with all the depth of a passionate na- 
ture and of a strong character. But she 
did not feel that love was lord of all, or 
entitled to more than a share of the defer- 
ence which human beings are required to 
render to all natural and lawful sentiments. 

There is a third truth brought home to us 
by this most charming of heroines, which it 
is very doubtful if Scott had in his mind any 
more than the other, and it is this: the mis- 
take which novelists make who represent 
young ladies above the average, as being 
always attracted by the heroic, and invapa- 
ble of falling in love with a man who is pal- 
pably not ahero. It is objected to Scott 
that his heroes generally are very uninterest- 
ing persons. ‘Lhis is hardly true; but the 
main point to be considered is, are they 
made to seem interesting to the ladies whose 
love they win? Neither Henry Morton, 
nor Julian Peveril, nor Mark Everard, nor 
Henry ertram, are particularly interesting 
characters we admit; but all and each had 
something special to recommend them, aad 
all, at least, had those qualities in which 
Lily Dale protessed to find Johnny Eames 
so deficient. But Frank Osbaldistone had 
not. Ile had no force of character. He 
must often in Miss Vernon’s eyes have 
seemed ridiculous.. She tells him what to 
do, how to do it, and helps him through 
difficulties which he would never have sur- 
mounted by himself. Much as she had rea- 
son to detest Rashleigh Osbaldistone, yet 
the contrast between his commanding tal- 
ents and the mediocrity of his successor in 
her contidence must ever have been present 
to her mind. Frank was a good-looking 
young feiiow doubtless, and had the per- 
sonal courage of a gentleman; but he was 
likewise a it of a prig, and grievously de- 
ficient in those bold and striking views of 
life and the world which ought, according 
to our theory, to have been a sine qua non 
in the favoured lover of Miss Vernon. Yet 
it was nut so. And herein, we believe, that 
Scott was much truer to nature than those 
novelists and poets who represent the sex 
as 80 fastidious. In real lite we constantly 
see woe mated to men very much their 
inferiors: coustantly see girls engaged to 
be married to men very much their interiors, 
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entirely to their own satisfaction. Whether 
the love with which a woman regards a man 
on whom she cannot help looking down be 
different from the love with which she re- 
gards a man to whom she cannot help look- 
ing up, or whether love, with its proverbial 
blindness, can make a hero out of any or- 
dinary human log, we do not undertake to 
say. But, at all events, the passion of a 
girl like Diana Vernon for a youth like 
Francis Osbaldistone is a noteworthy feature 
in the novel of ‘** Rob Roy,” and conveys a 
wholesome protest against the too exclusive 
maintenance of this particular psychological 
theory. ‘That there are women of this kind 
is, of course, quite true. And in this and 
some other respects a very interesting con- 
trast is presented in the two characters of 
Diana Vernon and Flora Maclvor. 

The three points of contrast, then, be- 
tween Diana Vernon and the modern hero- 
ines of whom she is in most respects the 
prototype, are these. Her want of soft- 
ness was not the brazen glare of summer, 
but the lingering crudity of April. Her 
freedom of speech and apparent forward- 
ness come from knowing not more than she 
ought, but less; while all her trespasses 
against strict decorum were accompanied 
by a natural refinement and genuine mod- 
esty which would have deterred the boldest 
from presuming on them. In the second 
place, we see in her a combination of ar- 
dent passion with a power of estimating 
things at their proper value, which, however 
unheroic, according to modern ideas, does 
not make her at all less interesting. Re- 
cent novelists have got into the habit of 
describing characters of this kind as of 
people who are too good to live. Thirdly, 
this woman of high intellect, great courage 
and resource, ardent and impetuous nature, 
bestows all her wealth of passion on as 
commonplace a personage as even real life 
has to show. By all the rules of fiction, as 
practised by the school in question, she 
ought to have waited till she met some 
lengthy cavalier of adamantine front, unim- 
peachable immorality, and unquenchable 
bloodthirstiness, who had killed at least a 
hundred Whigs with his own hand, and, if 
*twere possible, had a wife living. ‘Then she 
would have found her master, have felt that 
his bidding was her law, and her own high 
spirit would have quailed before that glit- 
tering eye and that immense moustache, 
Quite unconscious of her true mission, 
quite indifferent to the duty which she owed 
her sex, Die Vernon, positively, not only 
marries, but loves a young man who had 
trembled at her own glance, and been 
cowed by her superior fortitude. And this 
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happens, be it remembered, not in a mere 
novel, which is only supposed to hold the 
mirror up to nature, but in a romance, 
which is privileged to go beyond her. 
Nor, indeed, dues the contrast end here. 
We have already pointed out that even 
those modern writers who are contented 
with a much more conventional type of hero 
than the one above described, could never 
have been satistied with Frank Osbaldistone. 


From The Saturday Review. 
MENTAL HORIZONS. 


ParLosopuers who speculate on the laws 
under which opinions are developed are 
sometimes puzzled by a curious, or what is 
represented as acurious, phenomenon. Old 
faiths, it is said, die out with singular rapid- 
ity and new ones spring up in their place, 
not through any process of reasoning, but 
apparently by the mysterious operation of 
something which we vaguely describe as 
the spirit of the age. A superstition is not 
slain because it is proved to have no founda- 
tion; nay, in some instances it would appear 
that the weight of such arguments as were 
popularly appreciable at the time were still 
in its favour; and yet it perishes as though 
some indefinable change which had taken 
place in the intellectual atmosphere de- 
prived it of the elements from which it for- 
merly drew sustenance. If, indeed, we 
had to wait for the enlightenment of man- 
kind until errors had been formally dis- 
proved, and moreover until people at large 
were capable of ——— the logical vic- 
tory, we should have to wait a very long 
time. It is almost needless to repeat that 
whether some superstitions, such as that of 
witchcraft, have or have not been shown to 
be scientifically absurd, nine people in ten 
at the present moment must take both sides 
of the argument on trust. Plenty of people 
are capable of believing quite as great non- 
sense as their predecessors, though their pet 
nonsense is of a different kind. Various 
causes might be assigned for changes of 
opinion which are certainly not brought 
about by sheer weight of evidence. One 
of them, which is very potent, though it is 
not often expressly noticed, is the change in 
what we may call the mental horizons of 
different generations. The reasoning pow- 
ers of mankind may be little, if at all im- 
proved; but if their intellectual horizon is 
extended, or their point of view materially 
altered, a number of old beliefs will be 
spontaneously modified. Many inhabitants 
of London are very little above savages in 





point of intellectual vigour; indeed they 
have lost some of the talents which were 
developed in the savage by the necessity of 
making a living; but they have the one 
clear advantage of distinctly knowing that 
the world is not bounded by the next forest 
or range of mountains. That unfortunate 
peculiarity, again, of living in an island, 
and consequently entertaining a very dim 
belief that any foreigners really exist except 
in the shape of organ-grinders, has devel- 
oped the provincial narrowmindedne2ss with 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold so delicately 
reproaches his countrymen ; just as, on the 
other hand, every American is more or less 
permanently giddy from steadily contem- 
plating the amazing statistics of his conti- 
nent. You can tell by a man’s characteris- 
tic tone of thought what is the size of the 
region to which he has been confined, as 
distinctly as you can tell by his body 
whether he has been cramped by life in a 
particular workshop, or has led a life of 
cosmopolitan rambling. On the same prin- 
ciple, the change in the habitual range of 
observation has probably done more than 
almost any other cause to generate the mod- 
ern tendencies of thought. Newtoa’s dis- 
coveries did something by giving a model 
of scientific reasoning; but this effect was 
limited to a comparatively small number of 
ersons, and only acted upon the mass very 
indirectly. On the other hand, the effect 
upon the imagination was enormous; the 
vivid belief, accepted, though of course not 
realized, by all reasonable people, that our 
planet is a ridiculously small affair and by 
no means the centre of the universe, did 
more to modify certain classes of opinions 
than any direct argument. The philoso- 
phers, in fact, of that time are never tired 
of telling us what very contemptible crea- 
tures we ought to think ourselves, and of 
drawing obvious inferences unfavourable to 
ancient views of orthodoxy. It is curious 
to remark how constantly the Chinese used 
to be quoted on the same principles, not, 
as we ‘are accustomed to hear them now 
quoted, as an awful example of the dangers 
of stereotyped uniformity, but as a pattern 
of wisdom and good sense. Partly it was 
due to the fact that they were considered to 
be deists, who managed to get on pretty 
well without the Christian religion, and 
were therefore satisfactory snbjects of con- 
templation to infidel philosophers; but 
partly also because the mere fact that a 
majority of the human race lived under con- 
ditions so entirely strange to our experi- 
ence roused a certain presumption against 
the creeds which were only familiar to a 
minority. Voltaire, for example, is always 























saying with more or less emphasis, Com- 
pare these three hundred million respect- 
able Chinamen, who care for none of your 
doctrines and nevertheless get on remark- 
ably well, with that detestable rabble of 
Jewish tribes, insignificant in numbers and 
living in a corner of the earth scarcely 
bigger than Wales. The argument that the 
truth of an opinion depends upon the nuin- 
bers of the population which holds it, and 
upon the quantity of square miles over 
which they are spread, is certainly unsatis- 
factory; but the imagination is undoubt- 
edly influenced by such a statement, and 
is apt to outrun the logical faculty. Indeed, 
this tendency illustrates one valuable result 
of the negative philosophy of the eight- 
eenth century. It was at least so far use- 
ful, as by a necessary reaction it made the 
orthodox believers wider in their sympa- 
thies, and rendered it impossible for them 
to scatter damnation with the old bigoted 
zeal. When the world is regarded as con- 
sisting substantially of true believers, with 
just a little fringe of infidels outside, it is 
easy to pass upon these last a sentence of 
any degree of severity. In proportion as a 
truer conception becomes familiar, the ne- 
cessity of taking a wider view and recognis- 
ing the good which may exist amungst the 
most corrupt forms of belief becomes man- 
ifest, and a more liberal and comprehen- 
sive sentiment is generated. 

It is true, indeed, that we can never help 
looking at things from the same point of 
view as if we were really at the centre of 
the universe, any more than we can get off 
our own shadow. When we heard the 
other day that several thousands of Jap- 
anese had been massacred, it probably 
spoiled nobody’s appreciation of a single 
morsel of his breakfast, and it was not de- 
sirable that it should do so. Casuists have 
disputed whether a man in London would 
submit to pinching his little finger in order 
to save the life ofa mandarin in Pekin. It 
might be disputed whether or not he ought 
todo so; because the evil is in one case 
certain, whilst it is extremely doubtful 
whether the world would be benefited or 
injured by the loss of a single Chinaman. 
Fortunately, the question is merely spec- 
ulative, and it is as well that our sympa- 
thies should be confined to cases in which 
they may lead to profitable action. If the 
moon were inhabited by a race of miserable 
beings, whose tortures we could perceive 
though we could not afford them the slight- 
est comfort, the best thing we could do 
would be to prohibit the use of telescopes. 
It is out of the question that our emotions 
should be affected in proportion to the in- 
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trinsic merits of the case as it would appear 
to an outside observer. We must continue 
to use for practical purposes that kind of 
rough arithmetic which makes the death of 
a single Englishman on a metropolitan rail- 
way equal to the destruction of a hundred 
Americans on a Mississippi steamboat, or 
a bundred thousand natives of Chitia or 
Japan. The only thing is to take care that 
our logical conclusions are not vitiated by 
the inevitable defect of our sympathies. 
For practical purposes we regard the, sun 
chiefly as a big fire intended to warm this 
planet and save a considerable expenditure 
in gas. When we come to reason about 
his motions, we must remember that those 
long rows of figures which simply bewilder 
us in astronomical treatises have some real 
meaning, and may lead to very important 
conclusions. Undoubtedly the difficulty is 
very great. We have an almost irresisti- 
ble tendency to consider ourselves as the 
centre of the world, and the pattern by 
which all other persons should be modelled, 

There is a variety of fallacy, for example, 
which we constantly meet, and which per- 
vades some books of considerable repata- 
tion. One of the best-known instances is 
in that ingenious work which was written 
to prove that Providence was always on the 
side of the Tories. The argument, which 
has been applied with very slight changes 
to many other things, was pretty much as 
follows. Here, said the writer in effect, 
was an admirable state of society, not 
quite perfect it is true, but capable of being 
reformed by gentle measures so as to mect 
all reasonable requirements, and which 
ought to have. been modified accordingly 
by slow degrees. Suddenly there arose a 
handful of low scoundrels, moved, as we 
must suppose, literally by the instigation 
of the devil, and, behold! the whole of this 
beautiful fabric suddenly goes to hideous 
ruin, and a crash takes place which shakes 
the whole world to its foundations, Every- 
body can see the fallacy in this case. The 
tremendous explosion was a sufficient proof 
that something was hopelessly wrong; and 
people who see in history something more 
than a mad series of unaccountable move- 
ments will admit any great revolutions to 
be as clear a proof that combustible matter 
had been collected as the explosion of a 
magazine is of the presence of gunpowder. 
It is clear that Sir Archibald’s perspective 
was hopelessly disturbed. Looking upon 
the world from the exclusively Tory point 
of view, he practically left out of account 
the existence of all classes except the class 
which had a good coat on its back, went to 
church twice upon Sunday, and ate three 
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regular meals a-day. If brought to the 
point by statistics, he would of course have 
admitted the existence of other persons, 
but he had not the imaginative power to 
realize the indisputable facts, or to make 
them an element of his calculations. Still 
less could he admit, when they put them- 
selves so unmistakably in evidence, that 
he or his friends ought to have been pre- 
pared for them. Rather than admit that 
the catastrophe should have been foreseen, 
he would take refuge in any theory of dia- 
bolical instigation or natural insanity. 
Indeed the whole doctrine has never been 
expressed more naively than in that remark 
of Bishop Butler's, of which we have lately 
been reminded, that nations as well as in- 
dividuals might possibly go mad. The 
French or the Prussians must be mad; the 
Northern or Southern Americans must 
have been mad; the Pope and the Council 
must be mad, it is suggested —and we 
would not say that there is no colour for 
the hypothesis in some of these instances ; 
but, after all, it is merely a way of saying 
that, as the observer cannot account for the 
phenomenon, it must be the fault of the 
phenomenon. In other words, when some- 
thing is unintelligible from our own point 
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of view, we refuse to change our position, 
and gratify ourselves by assuming that by 
some perversity of things in general two 
and two have refused to make four in this 
particular instance, or that effects have for 
once declined to be indicative of causes. 
Two or three little propositions generally 
accepted would save a great deal of false 
reasoning in politics and elsewhere. If 
people would believe, on the one band, that 
there is a great deal of human nature up 
and down in the world, and that when a 
large number of persons take to cutting 
throats on a large scale, or otherwise turn- 
ing things upside down, there is some rea- 
son for it; and, on the other hand, that 
the particular set of fancies which have got 
into our own heads are not universally ac- 
cepted by all reasoning beings, they would 
take a more sensible view of most events. 
But this last doctrine is so difficult of di- 
gestion that when some unexpected catas- 
trophe occurs, we generally take refuge in 
a sudden interference of Providence which 
for the time being has suspended all natural 
laws and driven most ‘human beings mad; 
or, in other words, given them, when in a 
different position from our own, a different 





s2t of opinions and sympathies. 





Foxnct on Insects. — The Academy gives an 
interesting abstract of a recent paper by Dr. 
Bail, of Dantzig, on this subject. 4 propos of 
the destruction of the finest trees by caterpillars, 
he states that in certain seasons these caterpil- 
jars appeared to be attacked by an epidemic, 
their bodies being swollen to bursting, anid 
white threads being visible between the rings of 
the body, which seemed to issue from the body 
itself. In this condition great numbers were 
found still clinging to the leaves. The destroy- 
ing agent had been identified by Dr. Reichhardt, 
of Vienna, as the mycelium of a fungus which 
he named £npusa aulice. The distribution 
of the Empusa is very considerable; the only 
order of insects which is not at present known 
to be subject to their attacks being the Veurop- 
tera (dragon-flies, &c.); they are known to be 
parasitic upon Coleoptera (beetles), Hymenop- 
tera (bees, ants, &c.), Lepidoptera (butterflies 
and moths), Diptera (flies and gnats), Orthop- 
tera (crickets; &c.), and aphides, either in the 
larva or perfect condition, on water-insects, and 
even the same species on amphibia and fishes. 
Not only is their distribution over so many 
different animals remarkable, but also the pro- 
ee rapidity of their development in the 
individual. The common house-fly is, in some 

rs, destroyed by this parasite in vast num- 
, and the dung-fly has been in certain dis- 


tricts almost annihilated. In the forests of 
Pomerania and Posen the caterpillars have been 
killed by it in such quantities that it may be 
considered to have saved the trees from total 
destruction. The fungi which Dr. Bail found to 
be the most destructive to insect life were those 
described by authors as Cordyceps militaris, 
Isaria furinosa, and Penicillium glaucum ; 
the two latter forms he inclines to unite as 
different stages of growth of the same plant. 


Ir is stated that the Roman Catholics of San 
Francisco are building an “ earthquake-proof ”’ 
church. The side walls above the basement are 
only 80 feet high; at this height a rvof rises, 
which, with the main roof, is supported inde- 
pendently of the walls, by two rows of pidars 
inside of them. Both roofs are firmly bound to 
the pillars, and the pillars are fastened together 
by iron cross-beams, secured with heavy iron 
bolts, forming a net-work of great strength. 
The theory of the plan of construction is, that 
should the pillars be shaken down, the roof 
would be launched outside the walls, thus giving 
a chance of escape from the ruins. In thus 
falling, the roof would be carried aside a dis- 





tance of 80 feet, the length of the pillars. 























From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
LORD CLARENDON: IN MEMORIAM, 


Ir is well that posthumous fame is as un- 
serviceable a thing as it is; and that it 
imports us little whether it falls to our lot, 
or not. Otherwise, as its apportionment is 
inevitably most unjust, there would be 
sound cause for much discontent as regards 
this matter among the sons of men. 

As time passes away, the fame of many 
men who had some fame in their own gen- 
eration, and for a short period afterwards, 
gradually subsides; and the repute which 
each generation ultimately holds in the roll 
of Fame, is chiefly built upon one or two 
famous names; and those names are gen- 
erally the names of great sovereigns, or 
successful soldiers, or renowned authors. 

This fate falls with peculiar hardship 
upon those who do what may be called the 
intra-mural work of the worid — the diplo- 
matists, the indoors statesmen, and the 
permanent officers of State. Their best 
work can hardly ever be appreciated, or 
even conjectured, by the world at large. 
They are like pilots, whose skill, however 
great, is for the most part undiscernible, 
leaving little or no trace behind. The un- 
wrinkled waters close over the track of the 
ship; and, comparatively speaking, no sign 
is left of the skill of the steersman. The 
fact that the ship has come into port safely, 
is not one which strikes the imagination, or 
which appears to require much comment or 
commendation.* 

Such reflections as these naturally occur 
to our minds when considering the charac- 
ter and career of the eminent statesman and 
diplomatist who has just departed from us. 
The world, though very ready to acknowl- 
edge such merit as he possessed, still can 
never know, in full detail, how great that 
merit was. For his work, to use a word 
which I have used before, was essentially 
intra-mural. 

It is a sad task to have to write, as so 
frequently has occured to this present wri- 
ter, an Jn Memoriam of his friends, or of 


* I must here take an opportunity, which I have 
long wished to take, of commemorating the merits 
of a very distinguished public servant, whose fame 
is, for the most part, unknown tu the world. He 
was one of the ablest of our permanent ot. cials and 
indoors statesmen. I am alluding to the late Mr. 
Arbuthnot, of the Treasury. ‘The worth of this man 
is probably unknown to more than titty or sixty 
— but, with the exception of Sir Alexander 

pearman, he was the best man of business I ever 
knew, and the world little knuws how much it is in- 
debted to the labours of such men. I have always 
contended that Fame is a thoroughly worthless 

ng for the man himself; but it sometimes grati- 
fies survivers to tind that one whom they loved and 
revered lias not gone to his grave without his merits 
being, at any rate partially, and com- 
Memorated. 


‘ 
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those whom in official life he bas been ac- 
customed to look up to with respect and 
affection. But it isa duty to endeavour to 
give to the world the likeness of an emi- 
nent man, if one has had the opportunit 
of — closely what he was like. It al- 
ways makes the world a little better to be- 
come acquainted with the character of a 
man of real worth and force. 

I shall not attempt to give any account 
of Lord Clarendon‘s success as a Diploma- 
tist anda Statesman. Such work is for the 
historian. My aim will be to give some no- 
tion of the man himself, as he appeared to 
me. . 

I begin by describing a characteristic of 
Lord Clarendon, which seems to be of a 
very commonplace kind; but which is the 
inevitable characteristic of all the eminent 
men I have ever known, in whatever de- 
partment of life their eminence may have 
been attained. He was an exceedingly la- 
borious man. He never grudged time, or 
thought, or labor in the public service. 
No frivolous, or even harmless, pursuits 
interrupted the current of bis work. Per- 
haps, like all men of this kind, he rather 
erred in excess in this respect; and it was 
with deep regret that other friends of his, 
as well as myself, were aware of his habit 
of sitting up at night, and working into 
the small hours of the morning. We may 
certainly congratyJate ourselves, we British 
people, that our public servants are no 
JSainéants, and that they are ready to give 
the whole of their lives to our service. 

Now to what end was all this labour de- 
voted? The poet Pope deligh*ed to refer 
men’s actions to a ‘* ruling passion,” which 
was not only ardent in life, but strong even 
in death. I venture, respectfully, to differ 
from that great poet and great man (for 
great man he was), and, at any rate, to 
make use of an expression different from 
his. Passions fluctuate, but principles re- 
main unchanged. It is to these principles 
that we must look for the chief motive 
power of a man’s life. The principle which 
mainly actuated Lord Clarendon was that 
of a comprebensive benevolence. He was 
not one of those narrow-hearted and short- 
sighted statesmen (of whom, alas! there 
have been, and are, so many), that delight 
in the depression of other’ countries, be- 
cause it gives, for the .moment, a relative 
elevation of their own. ,On the contrary, 
his main objects were to maintain peace, 
and to promote civilization throughout the 
world. 

To this great werk he brought moral 
courage of the highest kind, and was ever 





ready to incur the most onerous responsi- 
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bility; which latter qualification was very 
notable in one so anxious, so careful, and 
80 sensitive, as he was, as regards the con- 
duct of the public business entrusted to 
him. 

These two great qualities — moral cour- 
age and fearlessness of responsibility — 
were very noticeable on various occasions 
during his long public career, and recently 
in the last important matter which claimed 
and received bis utmost attention.* That 
Greek massacre, as it has been called, 
must ever remain for us a subject of na- 
tional pride, as well as of national sorrow, 
for it must be admitted that every person 
concerned, from the Secretary of State 
downwards, behaved nobly, and as English 
gentlemen and Christians should behave — 
_ sufferers themselves the most nobly of 
all. 

But, to return to Lord Clarendon. How 
did he work out his great objects? The 
minor peculiarities of his character, which 
enabled him to do so, will be hereafter 
enumerated. There is one thing, however, 
which must be mentioned here, as it was a 
potent cause of his success. Lord Claren- 
don thoroughly understood, and, what is 
more than understanding, felt, how to deal 
with his subordinates. You cannot get 
any good out of those who act under you 
and for you, or, at any rate, you eannot 
get the most good which they are capable 
of rendering, unless you behave to thera as 
a true and loval chief should behave. Lord 
Clarendon loved to praise and encourage 
those under him, and never lost the small- 
est occasion for doing so; he would pro- 
tect them and their interests, and they 
knew that they could depend upon his pro- 
tection. But at the same time he never 
allowed the smallest negligence or miscort 
duct to pass uncensured. 

It was this combination of kindness and 
loyalty with strictness, which made every 
man under him do his best, and also made 
every man happy at serving under such a 
chiet. [amtold, that, in the department over 
which Lord Clarendon presided at the time 
of his death, there was not one person in 
the offive, even of those who seldom ap- 
aay me him, who did not feel that he had 

ost in him not only a master whom he re- 
spected, but a personal friend. 

Lord Clarendon, though not old, as age 
is now reckoned, belonged to a generation 
almost extinct, who made much account of 

* He offered the brigands a refuge on board an 
English ship, in order to save the lives of his coun- 
trymen, with the certainty that, when that object 
had been secured, all Europe would have charged 


him with encouraging brigandage, and have said 
that the captives were never in danger. 





good manners, and cultivated them sedu- 
lously. I have ever thought that one of 
the most beautiful things in the world, and 
one of the rarest, is good manners. Among 
twenty men that, taking them haphazard, 
you could point out as men of remarkable 
ability, you will often find that no more 
than two or three of them are distinguished 
by combining good manners with their great 
ability. 

Now, Lord Clarendon was supremely 
courteous. His courtesy was that of the 
heart. 

No man concealed the pride of birth, if, 
indeed, he ever entertained the feeling of 
that pride, better than did Lord Clarendon. 

He had, in a remarkable degree, that 
gift, not ** terrible,” as some have called it, 
out exquisitely pleasant and powerful, of 
familiarity. And this familiarity co-existed 
in Lord Clarendon with much dignity of 
demeanour. It is a little thing to mention, 
but it tells us much, that he was one of 
those men who know how to deepen and 
increase their familiarity; who know, for 
instance, when to drop formality in their 
correspondence. There are some persons 
who, teoene much they like you and 
esteem you, never have the courage — the 
affectionate courage — to - a familiar 
mode of addressing you. hey always 
continue as they began, with ** Dear Mr. 
So-and-so,” and do not know when to say 
‘* My dear So-and-so.” With Lord Claren- 
don, if he liked you at all, he was prone to 
like you much, and he dealt with you 
accordingly. 

One of the most consummate of diplo- 
matists, he had that highest art of diplo- 
macy, the art of knowing when and where, 
and with whom, to be frank. He was the 
most open-hearted of men to those whom 
he trusted, and abborred all half-confi- 
dences. 

That sweetness of demeanour, which 
Matthew Arnold so justly insists upon, is 
sometimes imagined, though there is scrip- 
tural authority to the contrary, to be rarely 
combined with strength of character. But 
certainly this happy combination was to be 
met with in Lord Clarendon. He was very 
clear, very decisive, very determined, as a 
statesman and a diplomatist; only the 
strength of bis opinions, and his resolute- 
ness in maintaining them, were always tem- 
pered in expression by the courteous gen- 
tleness of his character. He was a man 
who could say, or write, the strongest and 
the most forcible things with the least possi- 
ble offence. He had a just horror of need- 
less asperity of expression in official docu- 
ments. 

















LORD CLARENDON: 


He understood men very well; and was 
one of the best judges of character I have 
ever known. 

He was a very dutiful person. After a 
somewhat prolonged absence from official 
life, he consented tu take office. He hon- 
oured me by coming to tell me that he had 
done so. He expressed to me his infinite 
regret, personally speaking. He had hoped, 
he said, to have had some time of ease in 
his latter days; but he felt that his duty to 
his political {friends compelled him to abjure 
all thought of personal comfort, and to 
labour with them in what he believed to be 
a pen cause. 

am sure he was quite sincere in what he 
then said; and that we never had a states- 
man who more completely resolved to sacri- 
fice all personal wishes to his country’s good. 
He was aware, of course, that he had large 
experience of foreign politics, perhaps 


‘(after Lord Palmerston’s death) larger than 


that of any other English statesman; and 
that it was his duty to answer frankly and 
cordially to any demand that might be made 
upon his servives in that field of action. 

The self-denial of a man who takes a 
keen delicht in domestic life is very great, 
when he devotes to the service of the pub- 
lic that time which could be so happily 
spent by him in the midst of his family. 
And Lord Clarendon’s idea of a family was 
not confined within a small circle of inti- 
macy ; but it was somewhat of a patriarchal 
character, and he loved to welcome, and to 
have about bim, all his young relations, and 
to be the actively affectionate head of a 
large family. 

In private life he was exceedingly be- 
loved. Indeed, how could it be otherwise ? 
He had all the gilts that make a man most 
charming and winning in private life. He 
was very unselfish, wonderfully generous in 
money matters, very genial, exquisitely 
humorous — a man who revelled in fun and 
laughter; very tolerant of persons, not ex- 
pecting from human beings more than they 
can reasonably be expected to give, and 
withal singularly affectionate. 

The winningness of his character was 
equally felt by the humblest persons and 
by the highest personages with whom he 
came in contact; and it is not only in his 
own class that his death has been deeply 
mourned. The men of supreme courtesy 
know no distinction of persons; and their 
enone of manner is shown alike to 
all. 

There is one evil that all humorous men 
are subject to; and that is, the being occa- 
sionally misunderstood. The greatest hu- 
Morist of modern times, Charles Lamb, felt 
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ithis; and has deplored pathetically his 


misfortune in that respect. In conversa- 
tion, Lord Clarendon had a droll way of 
putting everything. This was sometimes 
mistaken for satire; and, what was really 
lambent, was supposed to be forked. This, 
however, is the common fate of all such 
men. They are thoroughly understood by 
those whose minds are kindred to their 
own; but with others of a different nature, 
they are always liable to be misunderstood. 

I have bardly, hitherto, given a notion 
of his wondrous powers as a mere official 
man. The way in which he mastered any 
large and complicated affair, the rapidity 
and accuracy with which he comprehended 
the real gist and meaning of any long doc- 
ument, getting at the very heart of it in no 
time, were something wonderful. 

[lis official ‘* minutes” were models of 
clear direction. They were also thorough- 
ly exhaustive, as were those of Lord Palm- 
erston, leaving no point undecided, or, at 
least. undealt with. 

The greatest trial to persons of quick 
nature and rapid apprehensiveness is that 
of listening to long explanations, and bear- 
ing with those who are slow and tedious in 
their talk. It is sometimes almost more 
than flesh and blood can bear, especially 
when time is very precious, to have to lis- 
ten, for the third time, with fresh parenthe- 
ses and new and needless explanations, to 
a story which a man has told you twice be- 
fore, and of which you understood the full 
purport on the first time of his telling it. 
Now Lord Clarendon, himself a man of the 
swiftest apprehensiveness, endured these 
repetitiuns with consummate patience. Rapid 
men may be divided into three classes as 
regards their behaviour in this matter, 
There are those who cannot restrain their 
impatience, and who interrupt at every 
moment. Again, there are those who re- 
strain their impatience outwardly, because 
they know that the infliction is inevitable, 
and that worse things would happen to 
them if they did not; but they sigh and 
groan inwardly. Their impatience is per- 
ceived by people of any shrewdness; and 
they themselves suffer greatly from their 
efforts of endurance. Then there is the 
third class, who have made up their minds, 
upon principle, to endure this kind of 
annoyance patiently. Lord Clarendon was 
of this third class; and consequently the 
interviews which he accorded were marked 
by the success which ever attends supreme 
patience in listening to others. This was 
the more to be commended in him, as, liké 
others of his race, he was by no means a 
man who loved contradiction, when he had 
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once made up his mind about anything. 
But, indeed, having lost Sir George Lewis, 
where shall we find another man who de- 
lights, as he did, in contradiction, if there 
was a chance of its furnishing him with an 
argument for, or against, his own opinion P 

n most departments of life, Lord Clar- 
endon would, t think, have been a success- 
ful man, whether as a lawyer or an author, 
or even asa man of science. He was not 
eloquent: he did not seem to care about 
eloquence. His line of life had not lain in 
that direction in which eloquence is most 
required. If it had, he would have ac- 
quired that art. 

Although we chiefly know him as an 
eminent diplomatist, he was a man of a 
very large range of sympathy and endeav- 
our. Hardly anybody took more interest 
than he did in the subject of education, or 
did more than he did to promote it. 

We men of letters ought to love his 
memory, for he was a good friend of ours. 
One of the subjects which, just before his 
death, most occupied his mind, was the 
subject of international copyright. The 
last time I saw him, a few weeks before his 
death, he was sitting on a sofa with Charles 
Dickens, apart from the rest of the com- 
pany; and they were discussing in an earn- 
est way, the tones of which occasionally 
reached me, their hopes and fears about in- 
ternational copyright. 

Alas! how little did we imagine that 
these two eminent mea, who seemed then 
full of animation and vigour, would soon 
be numbered with the dead! 

Speaking once to him, humbly, of the 
righis and claims of authors, he was indig- 
nant at this humility of statement, and was 
desirous of putting forward those rights 
and claims without reservation. Indeed, I 
believe, he cared as much for our property, 
or what ought to be our property, as he 
did for that of any of the possessors of 
land, Irish landlords included. 

One little trait of his character I must 
mention, or rather one habit, which has 
become a very rare habit with most people. 
He was a man who had indulged, notwith- 
standing his public labours, in an immense 
private correspondence. There were some 
persons to whom, I believe, he wrote daily ; 
and perhaps, in after years, we shall be 
favoured, those of us who live to see it, 
with a correspondence which will enlighten 
us as to many of the principal topics of our 
own period. 

I do not know what part of Lord Claren- 
don’s character is illustrated by the fact I 





and affection for the President of the Board 
of Trade, and that he more than once ex- 
pressed to me his admiration for the worth 
of Mr. Bright’s character. Perhaps it was 
that they had been strong political adversa- 
ries; and when generous men meet under 
such circumstances, they are apt to take to 
one another, and to make much of each 
other. Perhaps it was that there are the 
same warmth, heartiness, and trustfulness 
in the one that there were in the other. 
At any rate, I chronicle the fact, although 
I am not sure that I can give the true ex- 
planation of it. 

I hardly know how to conclude this ‘* In 
Memoriam” of Lord Clarendon. I feel 
that all that I have said brings him so inad- 
equately before the réader. How can one 
describe charm of manner, or grace of con- 
versation? And, moreover, how can one 
fully represent the felicitons combination 
of sweetness, strength of purpose, strong 
political feeling, and ardent sympathy, 
which distinguished this eminent statesman, 
whom even his political adversaries, in our 
own and other countries, vie with one 
another in recognizing and admiring to the 
uttermost ! ArtHur HELps. 


From The Spectator. 
PREVOST-PARADOL. 


Tue French Minister who shot himself 
at Washington last week was a very inter- 
esting man. Both in his life and in his 
death he offered a curious study, especially 
to Englishmen. Tle has been so brilliantly 
successful that he was called ‘* the luckiest 
man in France,” and yet, in what might 
have seemed the height of his good fortune, 
be chose to die the saddest of all deaths. 
By thirty, when most men are still appren- 
tives, Paradol was a leading writer in the 
Débats, and had spread his name through- 
out Europe; by thirty-seven, he had won a 
seat in the French Academy, while far older 
and abler men still stood undignified by the 
coveted distinction; by forty, he appeared 
on the point of becoming a Minister of 
State, and he really accepted, almost as 4 
favour, one of the highest posts in the diplo- 
matic service of France; while, in the near 
future, be seemed certain to take at least an 
official place among the statesmen of Eu- 
rope. Nowhere out of Franee could sucha 
course be run. In England, journalism 
leads to dignified obscurity ; in France it 
has lead, and may still lead, to office. 


am going to mention, but certainly it is a| Thiers first won power as a writer of leading 
fact that he had conceived a great regard 


‘articles; Guizot was also aided by his tal- 
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ents as a journalist; and if Armand Carrel 
had not been shot by M. Emile de Giradin, 
that powerful writer would soon have left 
the editorship of the Constitutionnel to take 
the highest place as a minister of State. 
Although Prevost-Paradol was equal in 
ability to neither of these men, he was fol- 
lowing their footsteps towards office. When 
he criticized the | in the Courrier 
du Dimanche or the Journal des Débais, the 
fact was often telegraphed to England as a 
matter of political importance, and the Paris 
correspondents of the London papers fre- 
Sgt printed long extracts from his arti- 
eles. Hence, while only a journalist, he 
spoke with statesman-like authority. Yet, 
at first sight, it was difficult to see why. 
If he wrote with admirable ease, elegance, 
and point, so did other Frenchmen who had 
won no such fame. And thus English crit- 
ics were tempted to cry out that Paradol 
was overrated, while eminent French men 
of letters kept them in countenance by whis- 
pering at the dinner-table that he was a 
writer of ‘‘sevond-rate brilliancy.” But 
the very fact that the quality of bis writ- 
ing did not explain the degree of his fame 
or of his power, only adds to the inter- 
est of Paradol as a study. In the first 
ne he e listed in the ranks of the Or- 
eanists, and thus became a member of a 
small party. Now, as De Quincey pointed 
out when accounting for the rapidity with 
which John Foster won his fame, and for 
the height to which that fame grew, the 
member of a small party has an enormous 
advantage over the member of a large. 
Not only bas he few rivals, but the whole 
party feels that its interests are identical 
with his, and that, in spreading his fame, it 
is fighting its own battle. So, just as the 
Baptists lavished their eulogies on the one 
great essayist of their own sect, the Orlean- 
ists lent all their strength to celebrate the 
services of the one brilliant pen at their 
command Since the writing days of Gui- 
zot and Theirs were done, the constitution- 
alists seemed to enter into a conspiracy in 
order to spread the fame and heighten the 
power of the gifted yoang man who looked 
to the exiles of Twickenham for the regen- 
eration of France, and could express his 
loathing for the man of December and the 
system of Imperialism either with the phi- 
losophic gravity of a De Toqueville, or the 
, ges lightness and venom of a 

ourier. And Paradol, on his part, aided 
the efforts of his friends by displaying a 
singular combination of qualities. He was 
at once the boldest and the most cautious 
of Opposition pens; the most irritating to 
men mw power, and the least alarming to 
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those Orleanist statesmen who did not think 
their own return to power impracticable. 
Gifted with a delicate faculty of raillery and 
sarcasm, he criticized the Emperor and M. 
de Persigny with a mock urbanity which 
raised a laugh in all the cultivated salons 
of Paris. Neither of these eminent person- 
ages can bear ridicule, and M. de Persign 

at least was stung to madness by the por 
soned darts with which the malicious Or- 
leanist pierced his thin skin. So the Impe- 
rialist statesman pursued the young journal- 
ist with that might have seemed a personal 
hatred. Paradol was fined, and, if we are 
not mistaken, imprisoned, for denouncing 
the Imperialist policy in a pampblet on Les 
Anciens Partis; the Débats was repeat- 
edly warned for publishing his treacherous 
criticisms; and the Courrier du Dimanche 
in which his friend Alfred Assolant gave 
him free rein, was first chastened with 
warnings, and finally was suppressed, for 
permitting him to bring the Empire into 
contempt by bis urbane bu: merciless irony. 
Meanwhile, cultivated Paris joined in the 
ridicule of the Empire and whispered its 
congratulations to Paradol. Meanwhile, 
also, his fame and power grew with each 
{resh prosecution, until the Duc de Persigny 
found, no doubt to his intense amazement, 
that the journalist had become a more im- 
portant personage than himself. 

While implacably hostile to the system 
of personal government, Paradol, on the 
other hand, stopred far short of such anti- 
Imperialists as Ledru Rollin and Louis 

lane. He had no liking for universal suf- 
frage, although he believed it to be inevit- 
able in France; nor did he conceal his dis- 
trust in a Republic, although be held that 
form of government to be indefinitely better 
than the hated system of Imperialism. He 
belonged to that small band of Frenchmen 
who place their faith in a constitutional 
monarchy, and whose views were recently 
expressed in the Revue des Deux Mondes by 
M. Renan, with his wonted subtlety of 
analysis and felicity of style. It was to the 
British Constitution that he turned for a 
model. He studied our bistory with the 
zeal of a devotee, who thinks that it con- 
tains the political secret which his own coun- 
try has missed. Our Lords and our Com- 
mons, our systems of limited suffrage, our 
manner of electing the judiciary, our fashion 
of conducting prosecutions, and the freedom 
of our press, were all subjects which he 
knew more thoroughly than the great ma- 
jority of Englishmen. Indeed, the favour 
with which he viewed our institutions, was 
more English than that of the English them- 
selves. But such a temper of mind exactly 
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suited the the doctrinaires and the Orlean- 
ists of France, who dread the licence of the 
mob even more intensely than they hate the 
Empire. And, as if anticipating a day 
when he himself should have to act instead 
of speak, Paradol wrote his graver essays 
in the responsible spirit of a statesman. 
He usenet not destruction, but reform. 
**Give us,” he said, in effect, ‘‘trial by 
jury, a judiciary independent of the execu- 
tive, a free press, a Chamber elected by the 
weseetoaliad vote of the people, a minority 
responsible to that Chamber, and, in a word, 
emancipation from that system of personal 
government which is the curse of France.” 
Such was also the demand of his leader, 
Thiers. And so, when the general election 
brought Ollivier into power with the words 
** Ministerial Responsibility ” on his banner, 
and when the day of personal government 
seemed to have reached its end, Thiers 
could promise the Ministry the support of 
his powerful voice, and Paradol fancied that 
he could help the Empire with his pen. 
Such, we believe, are the main causes 
that gave the Orleanist writer so conspicu- 
ous a position in politics. But he held an 
almost equally high rank in literature, and, 
at first sight, it is again difficult to see the 
reason why. When he was elected an 
Academician, his name was brought, in ac- 
cordance with etiquette, to the Emperor, 
and, repaying with a sneer the many sar- 
¢casms which he himself had endured from 
the new Academician, the master of many 
legions asked what M. Paradol had written. 
The sneer was almost justified; for ‘the 
luckiest man in France” owed his election 
chiefly to the fact that he was, not the most 
ifted competitor, but the best writer among 
the young Orleanists. M. Guizot, that 
atriarch of Orleanism, wields so unchal- 
enged a despotism over the Academy, that 
he can virtually decide an election; he it 
was who chiefly helped to give the Academy 
that anti-Imperialist character which it wore 
until the accession of M. Ollivier to office ; 
and to him it was that Prevost-Paradol 
stood indebted for a place among the Forty. 
The election was political rather than lite- 
rary. The fortunate competitor had writ- 
ten nothing which entitled him to the honour. 
He had, indeed, published a discourse on 
history, a study of Elizabeth and Henry 
IV., studies on the moralists of France, a 
number of essays on literature and politics, 
and a crowd of leading articles; all these 
fruits of his pen had been marked by fine- 
ness and precision of thought, by ample 
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of the literary rank achieved by the rejected 
competitor, Jules Janin. At the same 
time, no doubt, he won the vote of many 
Academicians because he was honestly 
thought to possess the higher literary claims. 
He was the very type of the men who se- 
cure the suffrages of an academy or any 
other cultivated clique. The members of 
such a society seldom permit themselves to 
share the vulgar enthusiasm for original 
genius, with its wild, untamable freedom, 
and its disdain for the fetters of academic 
tule. They worship culture and elegance, 
the propriety of perfect taste, the modera- 
tion of good sense ; they pay greater defer- 
ence to models of literary form than to 
defiant displays of literary strength. And 
Paradol united, in a singular harmony, some 
measure of all to Academic qualities. De- 
void of original genius, he was gilted with 
an intelligence of admirable clearness and 
balance, on which he had lavished an as- 
siduous culture; his taste was exquis- 
itely fine, his judgment saved him from 
the infirmity of excess, he wrote with an 
air of well-bred urbanity even when his 
invective was most keen, and he bad mas- 
tered that most difficult of all literary accom- 
plishments, a supremely beautiful style. 
Hence Prevost-Paradol took a chief place 
among lettered men, and was a model 
Academician of the second class. Hence, 
also, he was comparatively unknown to that 
great French nation which, like all uncul- 
tivated hordes, looks only to what a man 
says, and troubles itself little about the 
manner in which a thing is said. When he 
left the coteries of Paris to contest a seat 
for Nantes, he found that he was compara- 
tively unknown, and the electors rejected 
him in favour of a man whom he doubtless 
thought, in the emphatic language of Ma- 
caulay, ‘‘unworthy to mend bis pens.” 
Even in Paris he lacked 2 book-stall repu- 
tation. Three vears ago, we asked for his 
** Essais de Politique et de Littérature” in 
a shop in the Rue de Rivoli, and, on finding 
that the volume was not on the shelves, we 
proceeded to measure the degree of his 
popularity by going from shop to shop and 
asking the same question. Yet, although 
we went to a score of places, the book could 
not be found. The refined journalist did 
not write for the bourgeoisie. 

Paradol, as we have said, was an interest- 
ing man; his life was interesting, and the 
interest of his end was tragic. Notwith- 
standing all its brilliancy, his career had 
been sadly clouded. While cultivated Paris 


knowledge, by the sobriety of a cultivated| was applauding ‘‘the luckiest man in 
taste, and the charms of a classically beau- | France,” his wife was stricken down by the 


tiful style: but they left Paradol far short | saddest of maladies, and a year ago she 




















died without the light of reason. Although 
suffering from the mightiest of all sorrows, 
Paradol was forced to continue the dreary 
task of writing political comments from 
week to week. Years of work had fretted 
his delicately organized brain, and he longed 
for rest or action. He longed for rest with 
a passionate eagerness which, perhaps, 
writing-men alone can understand ; he was 
so disgusted with the treadmill of journal- 
ism that, as be said to a friend, he became 
positively sick when he took a pen in hand ; 
but he could not lay down the weary instru- 
ment of his craft, and the rest for which he 
sighed he was in this life not to know. He 
longed for action, for contact with men, for 
the power of giving effect to his will by the 
word of command, for the authority to do 
what he had been merely say ng, — longed 
for action with the passionate eagerness of 
a man who is conscious of his own great 
faculties ; who is wearied with crying words 
of counsel and woe in the market-place to a 
deaf generation: and who seeks the opiate 
and the reality of administrative toil. By 
disgust at the delicate and exhausting task 
of literary criticism, Paradol was driven to 
solicit otlice, just as other men are driven by 
like causes into the desert of solitude or of 
exile. And he fondly thought that, since 
the Emperor had formally surrendered the 
iniquitous privilege of personal government, 
and had given Ollivier power as the head 
of a responsible Ministry, he might take 
office without even seeming to sacrifice his 
convictions. His friend and master, Thiers, 
told him that he might. So, in an evil 
hour, he yielded to the tempter, and en- 
listed among the officials of the Empire. 
Eagerly welcomed at the Tuileries by the 
very man whom he had held up to the scorn 
of France, he found a reward at once splen- 
did and tragic, —the reward of a great 
diplomatic position, and of ruin and death. 
No sooner had he accepted the position of 
Minister at Washington than he was assailed 
with bitter reproaches, with cries of rene- 
gade and traitor, with taunts that he had 
sold himself for the splendour of minis- 
terial place, by the crowd of Liberals who 
hated him because he had been successful, 
and by the crowd of Imperialists who bad 
felt the whip of his scorn. ‘Treated with in- 
sulting rudeness at the Duc de Gramont’s 
by the creatures of Imperialism, he was 
tortured by the cold looks of his friends, 
and he felt that he had committed one of 
those errors which are irreparable. He 
sailed for America with a sad heart, and, it 
is said, with the presentiment that death 
was near him. But it was not until he 


reached the United States that he saw the 
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full magnitude of his mistake. There he 
was greeted with the news that the man to 
whom he had lent the service of his intellect 
had thrown off the mask of peace, had re- 
vealed all the naked wickedness of the na- 
ture which perpetrated the coup d état, and, 
by unnecessarily plunging Europe into a 
war which would bring misery or death to 
a million homes, had perpetrated the mighti- 
est of all crimes. At the same time, when 
he called on Mr. Fish, the Secretary of 
State, he learned, it is said, how profoundly 
he himself was despised for enlisting under 
such a chief. Mr. Fish, who was an old 
friend of the new envoy’s, and had shown 
him generous hospitality during a former 
visit to the United States, is said to have 
intimated that, as the representative of 
France, Paradol would be courteously re- 
ceived, but that, as his friend, he could see 
him no more. Such a speech, if it was 
really made, must have sunk deep into the 
heart of a man who, like all delicately or- 
ganized natures, was sensitive in excess to 
the censures of his friends. And what, 
then, was the betrayed Liberal todo? Had 
the fibre of his soul been firmer, he would 
at once have written a letter of resignation 
to the Duc de Gramont, couched in terms 
of scathing indignation, and have gone back 
to Paris, to wage war anew against a base 
system of government and a baser dynasty. 
That manly course would have given such — 
dignity and power to his utterances as to 
make him the most feared, no less than the 
most hated foe of the Empire, when the na- 
tion should recover from the madness of 
war. But to Paradol the French capital 
meant a circle of lettered men, manv of 
whom had upbraided him for joining the 
Imperialist ranks, many of whom had 
sneered at the speed with which he had 
changed front, and all of whom would tri- 
umphantly say, ‘*We told you so!” To 
Paradol a return to Paris meant a return to 
work of which he was sick, and a surrender 
for long years, or perhaps forever, of that 
rest which he had seemed at length to-have 
won, and for which his enemies said that he 
had sold his soul. A return to journalism 
meant a return co toil, and obscurity, and 
the weariness of hope deferred. And _ nei- 
ther from the resources of his own nature, 
nor of his religious belief, could he draw 
strength to resist the promptings of despair. 
He lacked robustness of soul, and _ his 
Christianity was that of the artist, who sees 
what is beautiful in the whisperings of faith, 
but has himself too little faith to know what 
is true. It is charitably said that Paradol’s 
lucid intellect was at last clouded vy insan- 
ity, and that in the end he had no command 
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over his actions. At any rate, the luckiest 
man of France, and not the least brilliant, 
chose to end his perplexities by a death 
which, after all has been said by sentimen- 
tality, remains a death of cowardice. In 
moralizing on ‘‘la Maladie et la Mort,” he 
himself had once said, ‘*‘ Mourir pour ne 
rien devoir 4 César, mourir pour ne pas 
respirer l’air souillé par Octave, c’est n'est 
point mourir, c'est échapper a ce qu’ on dé- 
teste, c'est s’élever au-dessus de ce qu’on 
méprise;” but the lofty paganism of that 
sentiment does not free his own end from a 
taint of ignominy. Not a great or power- 
ful, but a brilliant and interesting man, his 
death will be memorable as a dark record 
in the history of letters, and not less mem- 
orable as the protest of suicide against a 
wicked war. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA. 


Tue insurgents in Cuba will have de- 
rived little satisfaction from the Message 
addressed_to Congress by the President of 
the United States, or from the debate in 
the House of Representatives. The rebel- 
lion, although it originated in local jealous- 
ies and grievances, could scarcely have 
been maintained for two years without the 
hope of American aid. It could not be 
doubted that the popular sympathy of the 
United States would be enlisted on the side 
of any colony against any European me- 
tropolis. The contest in Cuba, as far as it 
is intelligible, seems to lie between the 
Creoles, or native white colonists, and the 
Spanish residents who are the most thor- 
oughgoing supporters of the Royal or na- 
tional authority; yet some of the volun- 
teers who appear to be m re zealous than 
the local Government itself must be native 
inhabitants of the island. Neither party 
has yet announced the abolition of slavery, 
although the negro soldiers on either side 
will probably be rewarded with freedom. 
The malcontents who attempted fifteen or 
twenty years ago, with the aid of adven- 
turers from New Orleans, to overthrow the 
Spanish Government, were the ardent ad- 
vocates of slavery. Cespedes and Jordan, 
even if they represent the same party, can- 
not openly avow opinions which would 
alienate their American patrons and allies. 
The cruelties which are denounced by the 
President are characteristic both of Spanish 
civil warfare and of a struggle in which re- 
ciprocal animosity is rather the cause than 
the consequence of the immediate quarrel. 
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Combatants who fight because they hate 
one another are naturally more vindictive 
than those who only hate one another be- 
cause they have on other grounds occasion 
to fight. If the disturbances continue, the 
insurgents may perhaps be driven to invite 
the ailiance of the slaves. To the volunteers 
emancipation is so unpalatable that the 
Gove: nment thought it prudent to suppress 
the earliest report of the project of law for 
gradual liberation which was lately pre- 
sented to the Cortes; but a public meeting 
at Havanna has lately voted for the abo- 
lition of slavery, and Cuban philanthropists 
would not be allowed to express their opin- 
ions openly. unless they were backed by 
some considerable body of supporters. 
Yet it is not to be expected that any senti- 
ment in favour of abolition will largely pre- 
vail in Cuba. The Spaniards as a nation 
have never felt the horror of slavery which 
has grown up within two or three genera- 
tions in England and in the Northern 
States of America. Few communities are 
willing from purely benevolent motives to 
expose themselves to one of the most pain- 
ful kinds of social revolution; and in Cuba 
the relations between masters and slaves 
are probably less friendly than in the South- 
ern States before the civil war. As it was 
found cheaper to import able-bodied slaves 
than to breed them, the majority of the ne- 
groes in the island are probably of African 
birth, The comparatively domesticated 
negroes of the continent and of the English 
West Indies were separated from absolute 
barbarism by two or three descents. 
Altiough it is sufficiently obvious that the 
separation of Cuba from Spain would be 
almost immediately followed by annexation 
to the United States, ignorant insurgents 
and their ill-taught leaders may probably 
imagine that they are fighting for indepen- 
dence. It is difficult to believe that they 
really desire the immigration and inevitable 
predominance of a more civilized and vigo- 
rous race; and perhaps they are not even 
aware that the immediate and total abolition 
of slavery would be a preliminary condition 
of admission into the Unicn. Differences 
of language, of religion, and of manners 
would furnish causes of quarrel at least as 
legitimate as the pretexts of the present in- 
surrection; but rebellion against the Fede- 
ral power would be summarily and sternly 
repressed. The possibility of an amalga- 
mation between Spaniards and Americans 
of English blood has not yet been suffi- 
ciently tested by experience. The settlers 
of Florida, at the time of the transfer of the 
colony to the United States, were few and 
scattered; and both races had a common in- 
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terest in the maintenance of slavery. The 
Mexicans of Texas and California have re- 
tired like Indian tribes before the advance 
of the Americans, and in a few years all 
trace of their earlier possession of the soil 
will have disappeared. The colonists in 
Cuba are more thickly settled, and they 
have no unoccupied region to which they 
can retreat. It will be a strange proof of 
docility if they are ready to conform to the 
usages of their powerful neighbours. One 
of the first trials of their loyalty to the 
American Republic will be the compulsory 
recognition, under the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution, of the political 
equality of their liberated slaves. Tens of 
thousands of kidnapped negroes will become 
independent citizens of the State and of the 
Union, with votes at the disposal of prac- 
tised election managers of the class which 
is already overrunning the Southern States. 
Prudent American politicians would, on the 
other part, regard the annexation of Cuba 
with serious anxiety. The constitution of 
the United States provides for the posses- 
sion of no dependency ; and the concession 
of equal rights of sovereignty to inferiors 
or aliens is a questionable experiment. The 
unity of the Republic requires that all its 
sections should possess an approximately 
homogeneous character, and the advocates 
of the extension of the suffrage to the ne- 
groes have been compelled to affirm the 
equality of their clients with the dominant 
race. Congress has recently rejected Mr. 
Sumner’s proposal of admitting Chinese 
immigrants to the franchise. Nature driven 
violently out of even American institutions 
will always re assert itself in the end. The 
system has vigor enough to assimilate mill- 
ions of Irishmen, of Germans, and of Nor- 
wegians, who enter.ng the country sepa- 
rately are absorbed, either immediately or 
in the second generation, into the general 
community; but a province of Spanish Ro- 
man Catholics will with difficulty be trans- 
formed into an American State of the ordi- 
nary type. At some future time the 
Republic, if it continues to expand, will 
perbaps find itself compelled to adopt some 
form of Imperial organization. Athens, 
Sparta, the Commonwealth of Rome, and 
Carthage were during the height of their 
power Empires, or sovereign communities 
under a Republican Government, and there 
is no reason against a reproduction of the 
corresponding political :elation in modern 
times; yet few patriotic Americans would 
at the present time willingly anticipate the 
establishment of a system which would 
conflict with all their theories and tradi- 
tions. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE WAR. 


Tue Armies are face to face in the Val- 
ley of Saar, and perhaps belore these words 
are issued, Germany and France, each in 
perfect readiness, each in complete equip- 
ment, each burning with enthusiasm, will 
have commenced the struggle which is to 
decide for this century the leadership of the 
world. As yet the auguries are with the 
Teuton. The Emperor of the French, 
whether pressed by some unexplained neces- 
sity, or intent on some over-subtle combi- 
nation, or as we believe, deceived by his 
hopes from some subterranean intrigue, has 
allowed his great adversary, whose fearful 
strength no one in his Empire but himself 
thoroughly comprehends, to secure the four- 
teen days which was all he needed for prepa- 
ration. War was declared onthe 15th, no 
advance was made till the 29th, and within 
thos? fourteen days Germany, from Posen 
to the Lake of Constance, has rolled itself 
together in arms to bar Napoleon's road. 
We would ask any of our readers who may 
still be fascinated by French traditions or 
French confidence, or are still influenced 
by the delusion that Germany is slow, 
or are still doubtful if she has been 
united, to reflect on what bas been accom- 
plished within those fourteen days. In 
a silence like that of the grave, silence 
absolutely without precedent, and explica- 
ble only by a willing submission to an inex- 
orable rule, Germany has been turned into 
a camp, her youth en masse into soldiers, 
her cities into fortified positions. |More 
than a million of men, three-fourths of them 
on the 14th peaceful citizens, scattered over 
countries many times the size of England, 
have flung down their tools, stepped silently 
to places marked out for them for years, 
and on railways turned at an hour's notice 
into a branch of the transport service of the 
State, have been carried as fully equipped 
and organized soldiers to points selected 
for their rendezvous by Baron von Moltke 
four years ago. Through great provinces 
which but yesterday were independent, 
amidst ** tribes ” divided or hostile for cen- 
turies, using Governments whose manifes- 
toes against Prussia are hardly dry as trust- 
ed instruments, the iron Prussian organiza- 
tion has worked as smoothly as some mag- 
nificent machine. The sternness of that 
organization, which inflicts death for deser- 
tion or disobedience, is not needed, for all 
are willing; but the sternness makes men 
prompt, and from every division of the Em- 
pire, from disaffected Frankfort as from 
faithful Berlin, from Dresden as from Diis- 
seldorf, from Hesse as from the Saxon 
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Duchies, the accounts are always the same, 
— the announcement of war arrives at noon, 
at night comes the summons to all enrolled 
citizens, and next day the deserted streets 
show that all the youth, ready as veterans 
and as skilled, are on their way to the front. 
That front, as we intimated last week, faces 
the armaments accumulated by Napoleon 
in the noith-east corner of France, in the 
triangle formed by a line drawn from Metz 
to Strasburg. An army which we estimate 
at 450,000 men, or 100.000 more than that 
of France, has gathered beyond Saarbriick, 
stretching back to Tréves and Mayence, 
and the Prussian chiefs have, as we predict- 
ed last week, announced that their policy 
is one of magnificent audacity. Germany 
will not wait to be invaded, still less will 
she, in obedience to a policy which has 
found friends in England, but which, had 
it been adopted, would have justified insur- 
rection, abandon the faithful people of the 
Rhineland to the most exacting of invaders. 
Summoning the Russians to hold down Po- 
land — the Imperial Guard is already on the 
frontier of Posen — sending General Falk- 
enstein with a corps d'armée of 50.000 men 
to watch the Elbe and the coast, despatch- 
ing the Crown Prince to hurry up the 
armies of the South towards Breisach, 
whence, should the great battle be won, 
they can enter France in unbroken strength, 
Baron von Moltke urges his main battle 
forward upon Paris. If he wins, the Em- 
pire—we do not say France —will be 
overthrown, and he can move forward more 
leisurely to the next field of battle; #' he 
loses, he can retreat upon the fortresses of 
the Rhine, there once more to arrest the 
enemy, while a second army, as numerous 
as the first, now formiag along the Weser, 
comes up rapidly to his aid. Whether he 
will win or not, whether he has even the 
better chance of winning, scarcely any man 
in Europe is competent to say. The 
French army, though, as we believe, out- 
numbered, is large enough for its work, is 
well-placed, thungh on somewhat too small 
a surface, is splendidly equipped, and is 
full of that gay, boastful, but dare-devil 


self-confidence which irritates Englishmen! 


and Germans, but which, being real and not 
affected, acts on Southerners like wine, and 
has carried the tricolour into every capital 
of the Continent. Marshall Lebeuf, its 
real head, has the confidence of the Army. 
The Chassepot, though it has been tried 
against the Needle-gun without shaking 
Prussian confidence, is a splendid weapon, 
and the mitrailleuse, though only formid- 
able in vertain positions, may in those po- 
sitions demoralize a brigade. No one is 
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|ever safe under any circumstances who 
‘reckons on the repulse of a French Army. 
The special correspondents, bewildered by 
the organized flurry around them, hint at a 
‘failure in the Intendance, talk about meat 
| without cooking-pots and cooking-pots 
| without meat, about this that and the other 
‘which is deficient; but in French armies 
| the sound of the cannon soon produces or- 
| der, and France will not be defeated by any 
‘momentary muddle. The solitary cireum- 
| stance against her other than her cause, and 
her deficiency as we believe in numbers, is 
that she is led by Napoleon,— that is, by a 
man who makes war as he makes coups 
d'état, like a conspirator; who fights in or- 
der to obtain grand scenic effects; who if 
| he finds a genius in his army must think 
before he uses him whether genius is com- 
patible with implicit devotion to Cesar; 
and who, unless we wholly misread his 
manifestoes in this war, deeply mistrusts his 
fate. There is dejection in his bearing, de- 
jection as of a man who feels a self-imposed 
task too heavy for endurance. 

An idea is current in England that the 
Emperor has been waiting to prepare a 
splendid diversion in North Germany, and 
he may, of course, have in reserve some 
striking surprise, — such, for example, as 
a repetition of his uncle’s plan of compel- 
ling Denmark to place herself and her fleet 
at his disposal. With the whole Danish 
army at his back, the leader of the North- 
ern Expedition might, no doubt, detach a 
strong Prussian force from the graver bat- 
tle. We doubt, however, whether Den- 
mark is prepared for a step which, if it 
failed, would lead to her extinction; 
whether, even if prepared, fer army could 
advance beyond Schleswig; and whether it 
can be aided by an efficient French corps 
d'armée. ‘The difficulty of transporting 
heavy bodies of troops on any long sea 
voyage is, as we have explained elsewhere, 
enormous, and without an army the fleet 
| come accomplish little beyond annoying, 
or it might be destroying, a few coast 
| towns. The possibility of such attacks 
‘would but deepen German rage, and we 
can hardly help believing that the Emperor, 
always wrong when popular feeling is the 
first datum of thought, has allowed himself 
to be deceived by hopes of an insurrection 
impossible unless he summons the Poles to 
arms, and so places the Russian fleet at the 
disposal of Berlin. In any case short of 
the landing of an impossible force at [lam- 
burg or at Kiel, the diversion cannot seri- 
ously impede the movement of Germany to 
the front, or greatly affect the result of 
the supreme decision which, before we 
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again address our readers, will bave been 
pronounced. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE STATE OF AFFAIRS IN BELGIUM. 


Tue position of Belgium at this moment 
is anything but an enviable one. In no 
way interested in the quarrel between 
France and Prussia, deeply interested in 
maintaining her neutrality, she is yet liable 
at any moment to become, as she has so 
often been before, the battle-field of the 
contending nations. Any day the tide of 
war which is sweeping around her on all 
sides may roll over her frontiers. For 
these reasons, and especially because a 
breach of Belgium’s neutrality could hardly 
fail to drag England into the strife, it is in- 
teresting to observe the steps which the 
Belgian Government are taking at this 
moment to secure the neutrality of the 
country, or to interpose an effectual bar to 
the progress of a French or Prussian invad- 
ing army. Except, perhaps, in France and 
Prussia themselves, nowhere on the Conti- 
nent has the outbreak of this unhappy war 
occasioned more excitement than in Bel- 
gium. ‘The whole country rings with mili- 
tary preparations. Already the troops 
have been withdrawn from the advanced 
positions, such as Arlon, and they are in 
course of withdrawal from positions which 
are deemed strategically weak, such as 
Beverloo, where the camp, if not already 
actwally raised, is daily awaiting marching 
orders. Engineers have been sent forward 
to both frontiers to be ready to blow up 
the bridges and destroy the railway and 
other communications ; and the unfortunate 
mistake of the over-zealous engineer who 
lately blew up a fine railway bridge on the 
French frontier between Blandin and Be- 
zieux is already well known. The mistake 
nearly led to serious complications with the 
French Government, and the consequences 
to the officer concerned were not agreeable. 

The whole of the military establishments 
of the country are being put on a war foot- 
ing, and at the Ministére de la Guerre 
the employés are at work night and day 
issuing orders and executing details.“ In 
the Belgian army the infantry soldiers 
only remain about two years with the col- 
ours; they then pass into a sort of militia 
battalion, and are liable any time within 
the next half-dozen years to be called out 
for a month annually for practice, and in 
time of war or national danger to be per- 
manently mobilized. This mobilization is 








now being effected. The classes of ‘‘ mili- 
ciens ” who were under instruction this year, 
and were on the point of returning to their 
homes, have been ordered to remain, and 
letters of recall have been issued to the 
classes not now in service, including the 
class of 1863. No difficulty is anticipated 
in getting back the men. Indeed, some of 
them are said to have presented themselves 
before the orders for their recall had been 
prepared. With the special army the ser- 
vice with the colours 1s longer — four or 
five years, according to the arm; but the 
same arrangements for the establishment 
of a trained reserve prevail, and the same 
steps are being taken with these branches 
of the service as with the infantry to fill up 
the cadres. 

The various fortresses of Belgium are 
being put into a state of defence. There 
is one fortress, however, for which it may 
be said no preparation is needed — the 
fortress of Antwerp. This, as all the 
world knows, is the stronghold of Belgium. 
But all the world does not know how strong 
itis. It is probable that there is no such 
fortress in Europe as that of Antwerp. 
There may be larger fortresses, fortresses 
armed with heavier guns, or - fortresses 
which, like Coblentz, have a more formida- 
ble appearance. But Antwerp has had a 
double advantage. It was constructed by 
the most celebrated and probably the most 
skilful engineer in Europe — Colonel Brial- 
mont. Secondly, it has been made quite 
recently, and is no mere adoption of some 
intricate old-world bastioned system, but a 
bran-new application on a most magnificent 
scale of all that modern science, directed 
by a master-mind, has been able to suggest 
in the art of defence. The fortifications 
were constructed in four years, and have 
only recently been completed. They are 
entirely adapted to cope with modern artil- 
lery ; and any one looking at these massive 
parapets, thirty-six feet thick, and these 
broad, bold ditches, full of water to the 
brim, and observing the chains of works 
one within the other, and the skilful dispo- 
sition of the batteries, so as to obtain 
everywhere a cross-fire of terrible intensity, 
must admire the earnestness and ability as 
well as the national spirit and liberality 
which contributed to the production of a 
fortress almost if not quite impregnable. 
Colonel Brialmont bas skilfully availed bim- 
self of the proximity of the Scheldt and the 
low level of the country to call in water to 
his aid. Over one side of the fortress 
the country could in a few hours be inun- 
dated for miles and miles, and an attack in 
this direction would, under these circum. 
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stances, become absolutely impossible, un- 
less, as Louis XIV. said of Dendermonde, 
the enemy could bring an army of ducks to 
take it. Nor is it possible for Antwerp to 
be deprived of this means of defence, as 
Dendermonde was when Marlborough took 
it in 1706, by a drought, unless the Scheldt 
itself should run dry. The passage into 
Antwerp at the rear, by the Scheldt, is pro- 
tected by large forts and batteries of the 
most powerful modern rifled guns, with for- 
midable lines of torpedoes; and it is diffi- 
cult to imagine any hostile fleet forcing a 

assage this way, especially when we recol- 
ect, what the Belgians themselves never 
lose sight of, that the attacking ships must 
first in all probability engage and defeat 
the English fleets at the mouth of the river. 
So that an enemy who should undertake the 
siege of Antwerp would have his work cut 
out for him. In the one direction he would 
find himself face to face with the most for- 
midable network of fortification that proba- 
bly ever engaged the attention of an army. 
In another direction he would have to fight 
water as wellas fire. In the third direction, 
he would have most likely to meet the Eng- 
lish fleet, and when he had disposed of that 
to advance up a difficult river, alive with 
torpedoes an submarine obstructions, and 
in face of the fire of formidable batteries 
of the heaviest plate-piercing guns. This 
is the nut which whoever touches the Bel- 
gian neutrality will have to crack. It is 
difficult to believe that either the French or 
the Prussians will voluntarily court the 
dangers which the attack of Antwerp would 
impose, to say nothing of the opposition 
which they would meet with from the little 
Belgian army, some 100,000 strong, from a 
patriotic and independent people, and from 
some of the minor fortresses, before Ant- 
werp was reached. 

There are other potent reasons why no 
breach of Belgian neutrality should be at- 
tempted now. There is, first, what we 
may call the strategical reason —the con- 
sideration that the neutrality of Belgium, so 
long as it remains intact, is a substantial 
protection to that frontier of each of the 
two contending countries which is covered 
by Belgium. There is also the political 
reason, no less real and substantial, let us 
hope, which rests upon the conviction that 
whichever country first lays hand on Belgium 
does in fact commit also a breach of the 
neutrality of England, and ranges her from 
that moment among her active enemies. 
This reliance upon England in the hour of 
Belgian need is with the Belgians an article 
of national faith — believed in with an earn- 





estness which it is gratifying to an Eng-' 
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'lishman to behold. Surely this feeling will 
not be disappointed. 

Into this fortress of Antwerp the Belgians 
are pouring their treasure. The Bank has 
already removed thither its bullion and 
reserves; and, unfortunately, instead of 
taking this, perhaps, judicious step in as 
quiet a manner as possible, it availed itself 
of a busy time in the day to drive a sensa- 
tional procession of fourgons, with a bank 
director driving the leading waggons, 
through several of the main streets and 
past the front of the Bourse, already in the 
throes of a monetary crisis. The effect of 
this has been most unfavourable upon the 
finances of the country, and has occasionéd 
something very like a run on the Bank. 
The circumstance itself, however, is one 
which hardly justifies such uneasiness. In 
addition to the Bank treasure, the archives 
and public muniments have been conveyed 
to Antwerp, while orders have been de- 
spatched to Liége to remove from that 
place, which is comparatively exposed, and 
where the citadel is comparatively weak, 
the manufacturing plant and establishment 
of the cannon foundry and the small arms 
factory, and to convey them to Antwerp. 
General Eenees has been appointed to the 
chief command of the fortress of Antwerp, 
with Colonel Brialmont as chief of his staff. 
In the field General Chazal will command. 
The equipment of Antwerp, and all the 
munitions of that place are always kept in 
rsuch a state of readiness that in thirty-six 
hours the interior line, and in twelve hours 
the exterior line, or entrenched camp (a 
magnificent *‘line with intervals ” of pow- 
erful redoubts), could open fire from every 
battery. At present the state of readiness 
is even more advanced. 

In respect of matériel of war the Belgians 
are well provided; their arms are good, if 
not the best in the world, and their breech- 
loading field-guns are serviceable weapons. 
The infantry are armed mainly with the 
Albini rifle, and a capital metallic cartridge 
based upon our own. The spirit of the 
army is no doubt excellent. The position 
of Belgium at this moment — her spirited 
and independent determination to spare 
neither pains nor men nor money to main- 
tain her neutrality —her equally earnest 
determination to avoid, as far as may in her 
lay, any action which can be construed 
offensively by either of the belligerents — 
her ardent desire for peace, and her confi- 
dent reliance upon English help if her 
' dreaded trial should come — cannot fail to 
‘present points of interest to an Englishman, 
especially today. 
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From The Examiner. 
DIPLOMATIC CONSPIRACIES, 


Ir would be amusing, if it were not 
humiliating, to note the novel tones of vir- 
tuous indignation in which the disclosure 
of another secret scheme of forcible annex- 
ation is denounced by our political prudes 
and hypocrites. As if nothing of the kind 
had ever been heard of before; as if we 
had not winked at and sanctioned similar 
plans again and again on the part of every 
one of the sovereigns whom we have been 
accustomed to call our best allies; as if 
the history of European diplomacy were 
not literally crowded with such devices, 
unrealized, partly executed, or completely 
fulfilled. What is the meaning of these 
sudden heroics about negotiating in the 
dark, and proposing to appropriate territo- 
ries and populations without their consent ? 
From the first partition of Poland, to which 
the Government of England was a consent- 
ing party, to the projet de traité for the 
reciprocal aggrandisement of Prussia and 
France, there might be enumerated a score 
of schemes identical in spirit, though vary- 
ing in the extent of their objects, each of 
which has, of course, been denounced at the 
time by those who did not profit by them, 
but not one of which has ever been branded 
with the reprobation of collective Europe 
in any way or in any sense calculated to 
deter unscrupulous statesmen from follow- 
ing the course of precedent as established. 
What, then, is the use of affecting looks of 
startled innocence, and exclaiming at every 
corner — Who would have thought it ? 
Who? Why, every trained diplomatist 
and courtly politician has been brought up 
in the school where men are taught how 
these things are done; how, while imma- 
ture, they are best kept hidden, and how 
it is politic to commit your accomplices 
step by step, lest at some unexpected turn 
they should hark back, and, when you have 

ot on the top of the wall, throw down the 
adder, and cry, ‘* Thieves.” Let any one 
take a series of correct maps of Europe, 
showing the altered confines of great Pow- 
ers at intervals of twenty years, all of 
which maps our own Government has be- 
fore the fact or after the fact endorsed and 
ratified ; and then let him, if he can, wipe 
his lips and say, ‘*‘ We have done no wick- 
edness.” At all events, let us have no 
more vain palaver about our national con- 
science being stung, and our national hon- 
our atfronted, by that which we have per- 
feetly weil known to be part and el of 
the established practices of absolutism, and 
which we bave never taken the slightest 
pains to baffle or bring to an end. 
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Rabid denunciations of M. Bismarck and 
M. Benedetti, for having done what Nes- 
selrode and Metternich, Talleyrand and 
Castlereagh, Gortschakoff and Schwartzen- 
berg, Cavour and Walewski, did before 
them, without a phrase or word of censure 
to which any one can now point as a matter 
of record, is, we maintain, empty and idle, 
We do not like discovering that Belgium 
and Holland (for the two must stand or fall 
together) were in danger lately of being 
surprised while we slept; and we do not 
relish the notion that they may be in danger 
when we fall asleep again. That would be 
avery good reason for our adopting a new 
system of foreign policy, based on the fun- 
damental principle that under no circum- 
stances would we consent any more to be 
participes criminis in schemes of forcible 
annexation. Where communities, of their 
own free will think fit to join their fortunes, 
let them join. We would no more fight for 
the present anomalous and whimsical map 
of boundaries, merely because it happens 
to be the last agreed on by the great 
Powers, than we would attempt to keep the 
various trees of a wood all at their present 
height. The existing boundaries of Prus- 
sia were traced with the point of the sword 
only four years ago; but if the populations 
of North Germany are really content with 
annexation, it is no business of ours to mur- 
mur at the change. And if to-morrow the 
Belgians, as a nation, freely chose to be 
united with the French, or if the Dutch de- 
clared that they preferred absorption in 
North Germany, we should not raise a hand 
in protest or a voice in any other accent 
than that of friendly warning. But it is 
quite another matter if, without their knowl- 
edge or the pretence of their assent, two 
neighbouring military monarchies decree 
their national death, and, by anticipation, 
part their garments between them. It is 
just the difference between right and wrong, 
between independence and subjugation, 
between liberty and bondage. By all 
means let ws make up our minds once and for 
all that we will neither actively nor passive- 
ly assent to any more transfers of countries 
or populations without their free choice, 
By all means let us tell the secondary States 
of Europe that, as far as England is von- 
cerned, we shall never acknowledge their 
reduction into vassalage; but that, on the 
contrary, we shall make it part of our 
standing policy to help and aid, whenever 
and as far as circumstances permit, their 
resistance to overbearing force, and their 
emancipation whenever opportunity shall 
offer. By all means let us manfully set 
ourselves in time to come against the main- 
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tenance of armies of aggrandisement, and | Genoa to Piedmont, and Venice and Milan to 


against aggrandisement, wherever and by 
whomsoever accomplished, by the mere 
brute force of armies. But unless and until 
we make up our minds to do this, let us not 

lay the unworthy part of scolding particu- 
ar allies, whom the whole of our past history 
has warranted to believe that we had as 
little conscience in these matters as them- 
selves. We assented to the three partitions 
of Poland; we were parties to the taking of 
Finland by Russia from Sweden; we were 
parties to the taking of Norway from Den- 
mark; we were parties to the surrendering 





Austria; we were parties to handing back 
Sicily to the Neapolitan Bourbons, under 
circumstances of peculiar shame; we con- 
nived at the i-vasion and conquest of Hun- 
gary by Russia ; we were parties to the triple 
invasion of Mexico, from which we only re- 
ceded when we found we had made a bad bar- 
gain. And what shall be said of our acquisi- 
tions in the East, or in Southern Africa P 
Truly it ill becomes us, while o :r old policy 
of violence remains unrepudiated, to take 
romantic airs about secret treaties, or the 
sudden use of aggressive force. 





Fiicut. — Figure or 8 Wave THEORY OF 
Wine Movements. — In the Proceedings of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain for March 
1867, Dr. J. Bell Pettigrew, F.R.S., the distin- 
guished curator of the museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, announced 
the startling discovery that all wings whatever 
—those of the insect, bat, or bird — were 
twisted upon themselves structurally, and that 
they twisted and untwisted during their action 
—that in short they formed mobile helices or 
screws. In June of the same year (1867), Dr. 
Pettigrew, following up his admirable re- 
searches, read an elaborate memoir ‘‘ On the 
Mechanism of Flight’’ before the Linnean 
Society of London, wherein he conclusively 
proves, by a large number of dissections and 
experiments, in which he greatly excels, that 
not only is the wing a screw structurally and 
physiologically, but further that it is a recipro- 
cating screw. Heshews, in fact, that the wing, 
during its oscillations, describes a figure of 8 
track similar in some respects to those described 
by an oar in sculling. ‘This holds true of the 
vibrating wing of the insect, bat and bird, when 
the bodies of these animals are artificially fixed. 

When, however, the creatures are liberated, 
and flying at a high horizontal speed, the figure 
of 8, as he points out, is curiously enough con- 
verted into a wave track, from the wing being 
carried forward by the body, and from its 
consequently never being permitted to complete 
more than a single curve of the 8. This is an 
entirely new view of the structure and functions 
of the wing, and one fraught with the deepest 
possible interest to the swronautical world. It 
promises to solve everything. Dr. Pettigrew’s 
remarkable discovery has received an unlooked- 
for confirmation within the last few months at 
the hand of Professor Marey, of the College of 
France, Paris, This gentleman, whose skill in 
applying the graphic method to physiological 
inquiry is unequalled, has succeeded in causing 
the wings of the insect and bird to register their 





own movements, and has establisbed, by an 
actual experimentum crucis, the absolute cor- 
rectness of Dr. Pettigrew’s views. Professor 
Marey’s mode of registering displays much 
ingenuity, and is briefly as follows: —‘**A 
cylinder revolving at a given speed is enveloped 
by a sheet of thin paper smeared with lamp 
black, and to this the tip of the rapidly vibra- 
ting wing of the insect is applied in such a man- 
ner as to cause it to brush out its track on the 
blackened paper, which it readily does. A 
similar result is obtained in the bird by fixing a 
registering apparatus to the wing and causing 
the bird to fly ina chamber. In this case the 
registering apparatus is connected with the 
cylinder by means of delicate wires, and the 
registering is effected by means of electricity. 
In both cases the figure of 8 and wave move- 
ments, originally described and figured by Dr. 
Pettigrew, are faithfully reproduced. The way 
of a wing in the air has hitherto been regarded 
as a physiological puzzle of great magnitude; 
and well it might be, since some insects (the 
common fly fur example) vibrate their wings at 
the almost inconceivable speed of 300 strokes 
per second, that is, 18,000 times in a mimute! 
It should be added that though Professor 
Marey endorses Dr. Pettigrew’s view as to a 
figure of 8 movement, and has recently admitted 
his priority in that observation, he is yet by no 
means of the same opinion as Pettigrew as to the 
explanation of the mechanical effect of the move- 
ments and ‘the influence of the bird’s weight. 
Pettigrew maintains that the wings act as 
inclined planes in such a way that the bird 
actually rises by its own weight. Dr. Marey 
will not admit this at all, and is at issue with 
the Scotch anatomist on some other matters of 
moment, as he recently informed the writer. 
The beautiful and ingenious experiments which 
Dr. Marey is now carrying on will place these 
matters beyond conjecture by the light of exper- 
iment. Nature. 








